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THE NEW YORK NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

WE present our readers this week with a fine illustration 
ofthe schociship, “ St. Mary's,” which is stationed in the 
harbor of New York as the Nautical School ship of the New 
York Board of Education. It must be understood that 
this is to be a school to make sai/ors ; in fact, it is a primary 
school in nautical matters. After the boys have served a 
term of eighteen months or two years, or have been a long 
voyage, they will be admitted to other schools, where their 
instruction in navigation will be continued, with such other 
branches added as may be found necessary and desirable— 
as, for example, the duties and obligations of masters, the 
rights of seamen, enough of marine insurance to keep them 
and their owners out of scrapes with insurance companies ; 
in short, such branches as will qualify them for promotion 
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through the various grades of mate up to master. 








To extend the aid and encouragment of the General 
Government to an undertaking of such national importance, 
Congress, in an act passed June 20, 1874, authorized the 
use of certain of our National vessels for this purpose, as 
well as the detailing of naval officers to act as superinten- 
dents and inspectors in such schools, but with the special 
Provision : “ That no person shall be sentenced to, or received at 
such schools as a punishment, or commutation of punishment for 
crime.” Under this act, the Navy Department has kindly 
éxtended to the Commissioners the use of the U. S. ship St 
Mary's, and has, at the special request of the Commissioners, 
detailed Commander Phythian, U.S. N., to act as superin- 
tendent of the school. 

The main object of the New York Nautical School is to 
train up and educate American boys to be good seamen for 
the merchant service. In order to give the intelligent and 
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iudustrious ample opportunity to rise to the highest posi- 
tions offered by our mercantile marine, and to familiarize 
all (looking to the possible contingency of war) with the 
general duties of men-of-war, the discipline and reutine of 
the navy will be observed as far as applicable. 
DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF THE “ST. MARY'S.” 

The St. Mary's is a sailing sloop of war of 985 tons, old 
measurement, and was built atthe Washington Navy Yard, 
in the year 1844, and was intended to carry 20 guns. Her 
length is 149.3 feet; beam, 37.4 feet ; hold, 16.6 feet. She 
carries about 18 tons ballast, stows 25,000 gallons of water, 
and can carry six months provisions for a fullcrew. Her 
maximum draft is 17 feet. 

Having passed successfully through the prescribed term, 
from 18 months to 2 years, according to the aptitude of the 
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pupil, each boy will be awarded a certificate bearing his 
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THE SCHOOL SHIP 8ST. MARYS. 


rating and general character, which certificate, it is believed, 
will always insure employment to its possessor. 

On leaving the school, efforts will be made to obtain for 
the boys holding the school certificates, positions on board 
the best ships out of New York, and, to this end, the active 
co-operation of the ship owners has been earnestly solicited. 
Should the reasonable anticipations of the Commissioners 
be realized, boys, returning from their first voyage, will be 
desirous of continuing their studies in practical navigation, 
so as to qualify themselves for the position of mate or cap- 
tain. To assist all such, instruction in practical and theo- 
retical navigation, and. such other branches as may be 
deemed necessary to their advancement, will be given. 
Boys, not under 15 years of age, having the written con- 
sent of their parents or guardians, will be received on board 
the ship on the following conditions : 












ist. They must be of sound constitution and free from all 
physical defects, to ascertain which they will be carefully 
examined by a surgeon appointed for the purpose. 

2d. They must evince some aptitude or inclination for a 
sea life. 

Once entered, the boys will be uniformed and supplied 
with bedding, for which, and for incidental expenses, a 
moderate charge will be made—the only charge attending 
the course. 

They will be put upon a plain but wholesome diet, and 
subjected to such a system of ¢raining as will, while induc- 
ing habits of good order and personal cleanliness, insure 
high physical development and robust health. 

They will be carefully instructed in all the duties of asea- 
man, such as boxing the compass, knotting and splicing, 
the strapping of blocks, reefing and furling, heaving the 

























lead, using the palm and needle, the handling of boats, un- 
der oars and under sail, swimming, etc. 

They will also be drilled in the working of marine artil- 
lery (great guns), the use of small arms, and the cutlass ex- 
ercise. 

The advantages which this school presents for a fine 
physical training, combined with all the instruction neces- 
sary to fit a lad to be a good seaman, “foremast hand” or 
officer, has never before been offered in this country outside 
the regular navy. Parents and guardians of boys desiring 
to follow the sea would do well, therefore, to give this notice 
their careful consideration. 


A Sunpay school scholar, being asked what became of 
men who deceived their fellow men, promptly exclaimed : 


“ They go to Europe.” 
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Sa" ce 


\ earnest determination to achieve the joy of a self victory. 











The School Boon 








[This department will be conducted with ref to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
i hods of h wakin 





taining to management, studies, government, ig, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. es and recitations 
(mainly origival) will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite 
every practical teacher to contribute to render this department of the 
JourNat useful in the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school- 


room. ] 
Song for Close of School. 





(American School Song Book, page 146). 
Sortty now the light of day 
Fades upon our sight away ; 
Free from care, from labor free, 
Lord, we would look up to Thee. 


When, for us, the light of day 
Shall forever pass away, 

Then, from sin and sorrow free, 
Take us, Lord, to dwell with Thee. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE: 


A Setr-REGULATING ScHOOL.—Our large study room, 
containing one hundred and sixty desks, is given up to the 
pupils for their own purposes. No teacher sits in it to keep 
order. If a pupil wishes to leave his seat or to whisper, he 
does so. He is presumed to be the best judge of his own 
wants. Classes pass to and from the recitation rooms called 
by the pupils. If the teacher does net immediately appear 
when the class assembles, they commence recitation. If the 
teacher fails to come at all, they finish their work and return 
to the study room, The pupils ring she bells, call and close 
recesses, and attend to all the minutiz of school work. If 
a pupil sees a pencil mark on the wall, he will erase it ; a 
piece of paper on the floor, he will pick it up; anything 
wrong, he will stop and right it. One may often pass 
through the school room without attracting an eye. Let a 
band of music go by or an alarm of fire be heard, and a 
pupil could not rush to the window or leave his work with- 
out a hiss from the school and a general call toorder. Many 
a time have I gone into a lower room and found some wild, 
music loving boy with his fingers stuck into his ears, his 
head bent down over his book, and his brow knotted in his 





A well-governed school, in my estimation, is so well 
poised that, in the absence of the teacher, it will run on of 
itself till the nightfall, without noise or friction. Is this too 
much to expect? Fellow teachers, we can take iron and 
brass and make a watch that will keep time when its owner 
is sound asleep—that will run on correctly fora year. He 
is a poor watchmaker who cannot make one that will run 
twenty-four hours, Can we do more with dead, dumb 
metal than we can with living, loving, throbbing human 
hearts? Can we accomplish more accurate, definite, relia- 
ble results with our skilled hands than our trained minds ? 
Shall a teacher of immortal souls yield to a maker of ma- 
chinery?” Nay, verily —¥. Dorman Steele. 





PHYSIOLOGY I. 


Tue Skeleton, or framework, of the “ House we live in,” 
is composed of about 200 bones. 

They have three principal uses: 1. To protect the deli- 
cate organs; 2. To serve as levers on which the muscles 
may act to produce motion ; and 3. To preserve the shape 
of the body. Bones differ in form according to the uses 
they subserve. For convenience in walking, some are long ; 
for strength and compactness, some are short and thick ; 
for covering a cavity, some are flat; and for special pur- 
poses, some are irregular. The general form is such as to 
combine strength and lightness. For example, all the long 
bones of the limbs are round and hollow, thus giving with 
the same weight a greater strength, and also a larger surface 
for the attachment of the muscles, 

“ Cut a sheet of foolscap into two pieces. Rol! one-half 
into a compact cylinder, and fold the other into a close, fiat 
strip ; support the ends of each, and hang weights in the 
middle until they bend. The superior strength of the roll 
will astonish one unfamiliar with this mechanical principle. 
In a rod, the particles break in succession, first those on the 
outside, and later those in the centre. In a tube, the par- 
ticles are all arranged where they resist the first strain. Iron 
pillars are therefore cast hollow. Stalks of grass and grain 
are so light as to bend before a breath of wind, yet are stiff 
enough to sustain their load of seed. Bone is twice as 
strong as oak. It would require a weight of 5,000 lbs. to 
crush a cubic inch.” 

In the body, bones are not dry, dead, blanched things 
they seem to be, but are moist, living, pinkish structures 
covered with a tough membrane called the per-i-os-te-um. 

By means of a system of canals, the blood circulates 
2s freely through the bones as any part of the body. The 
whole structure is constantly but slowly changing, old ma- 
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tion is seen in the fact that if madder be mixed with the 
food of pigs, it will tinge their bones red. 

When a bone is broken, the blood at once oozes out ef 
the fractured ends. This soon gives place to a watery fluid, 
which in a fortnight thickens to a gristly substance strong 
enough to hold them in place. Bone-matter is then slowly 
deposited, which in five or six weeks will unite the broken 
parts. Nature, at first, apparently endeavors to remedy the 
weakness of the material by excess in the quantity, and so 
the new portion is larger than the old. But the extra mat- 
ter will be gradually absorbed, sometimes so perfectly as to 
leave no trace of the injury. A broken limb should always 
be held in place by splints to enable this process to go on 
uninterruptedly, and also lest a sudden jar might rupture 
the partially mended break. Fora longtime the new por- 
tion consists largely of animal matter, and so is tender and 
pliable. The utmost care is therefore necessary to prevent 
a malformation. 

For convenience the bones of the skeleton are considered 
in three divisions: the Aead, the trunk, and the Hmds. 

The bones of the skull and the face form a cavity for the 
protection of the brain and four organs of sense, viz: 
sight, smell, taste and heari: g. 

Tbe skull is composed of two compact plates, with a 
spongy layer between. These ag in several pieces, the 
outer ones being joined by notched edges (sutures, sutyurs) 
in the way carpenters term dove-tailing. The peculiar 
structure and form of the skull afford a perfect shelter for 
the brain—an organ so delicate that, if unprotected, an 
ordinary blow falling upon it would destroy it forever. Its 
oval or egg shape adapts it to resist pressure. The smaller 
and stronger end is in front, where the danger is greatest, 
and projections before and behind shield the less protected 
parts, 

The trunk has two important cavities. The upper part, 
or chest, contains the heart and the lungs, and the lower 
part, or abdomen, holds the stomach, liver, kidneys and 
other organs. The principal bones are those of the spine, 
the 774s, and the Aips. 

The spine consists of twenty-four bones, between which 
are placed pads of cartilage. A canal is hollowed out of the 
column for the safe passage of the spinal cord. Projections 
(processes) at the back and on either side are abundant for 
the attachment of the muscles. The packing acts as a 
cushion to prevent any jar from reaching the brain when 
we jump or run, while the double curve of the spine also 
tends to disperse the force of a fall. Thus on every side 
the utmost caution is taken to guard that precious gem in 
its casket. 

The perfection of the spine surpasses all human con- 
trivances. Its various uses seem a bundle of contradic- 
tions. A chain of twenty-four bones is made so stiff that it 
will bear a heavy burden, and so flexible that it will bend 
like rubber ; yet, all the while, transmits no shock, and even 
hides within it a delicate nerve that would thrill with the 
slightest touch. Resting upon it, the brain is borne with- 
out a tremor ; and clinging to it, the vital organs are carried 
without fear of harm. 

The ribs, also twenty-four in number, are arranged in 
pairs on each side of the chest. At the back they are all at- 
tached to the spine. In front, the upper seven pairs are 
tied by cartilages to the breast bone ‘sternum) ; three are 
fastened to each other and the cartilage above, and two, the 
floating ribs, are loose. The natural form of the chest would 
be that of a cone diminishing upward. Owing to the tight- 
ness of the clothing as commonly worn, the reverse is often 
the case. The long, slender ribs give lightness, the arched 
form confers strength, and the cartilages impart elasticity— 
properties essential to the protection of the delicate organs 
within, and to freedom of motion in respiration. 

The hip-bones, called by anatomists the Innominata, or 
nameless bones, form an irregular basin styled the fe/vis. 


ARITHMETIC. 


I EARLY saw that the use of books was unfavorable to 
despatch, and I made it a rule not to let a child cipher from 
a book, until she was very quick and very accurate, in what 
are called the ground rules of arithmetic. My manner of 
teaching these rules may have had something peculiar in 
it, but it was rather the amount of practice than the method, 
which gaxe my pupils a degree of speed and accuracy that 
sometimes astonished strangers. I recoilect that once an 
awkward teacher, from a neighboring state, visited my 
school, and as he had published an arithmetic and felt strong 
in this branch, he asked me to show him an exercise in it, 
I called out a class of about twenty, and gave them a sum 
in simple multiplication of which the multiplier was 8. They 
did the operation so quickly, that my visitor thought there 
was some trick in it, and he asked if I would allow him to 
set them asum. He began to dictate, and to write his 
figures on the black-board, which was so turned that the 





that the class grew impatient. He told them, at last, to 


multiply by 9, and, before he had multiplied the first two 
figures, some held out the sum to him and asked if it was 


right. “Stop a minute!” said he. As their numbers in- 
creased around him, “ Stop a minute! stand away !” said he, 
knocking the misses with his elbows, “you put me out!" 
I beckoned to them to form a line, and wait patiently. When 
he had done, he examined their slates and pronounced them 
all wrong, and he was evidently pleased at this result. But, 
one of them instantly went to his sum on the black-board, 
and returned, saying that she believed the orror was in his 
sum. He went over it again, and, after a long time, dis- 
covered that it was so. I asked him to try them again, but 
he declined, and most ungraciously added that “the girls 
bothered him.” They would have done ten such sums to 
his one, and made their figures ten times as well as his were 
made. He was the author of an arithmetic, notwithstand- 
ing, and had taught for several years. 


ee 


PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS. 


Many words occur in reading and spelling that are 
almost always mispronounced. It is well (as we have 
already recommended in this column) for the teacher to 
make a list of such words, and drill the whole school in 
the pronunciation of them. He may do this easily by 
writing a few—say ten—on the board each day, and having 
the pupils pronounce them several times, singly or in 
concert. 

We give a list of such words below, and expect to extend 
the list hereafter. We should like to know how many of 
our readers can pronounce all the words correctly. It is 
doubtful whether one in a hundred, even of our teachers 
and other educated people, can correctly pronounce three- 
fourths of them. Friends, try it; and after you have 
mastered the words, get some of your friends to pronounce 
them. You will find the trial to be a first-rate intellectual 
amusement. 


LIST OF WORDS GENERALLY MISPRONOUNCED. 


acclimate, deficit, frontier, 
adult, desideratum, gallows, 
allopathy, dessert, Giaour, 
alpaca, discourse, glamour, 
badinage, disputable, gondola, 
betroth, dolorous, granary, 
bouquet, drama, gratis, 
camelopard, ducat, guipure, 
Caucasian, employe, gutta-percha, 
cicerone, encore, heinous, 
cumbatant, ennui, herbaceous, 
combativeness, equable, herbage, 
comparable, espionage, heroine. 
complaisance, etagere, homeceopathy, 
congeries, exposé, hydropathy, 
construe, exquisite, illustrate, 
contour, extant, imbroglio, 
contrary, extol, immobile, 
conversant, febrile, imperturbable, 
cortege, finale, improvise, 
culinary, February, incognito, 
dahlia, finance, irrational, 
debris, financier, irrecognizable, 
defalcate, finis, isolate. 


Normal Monthly. 
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WRITING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


AMONG the many acquirements that are valuable in their 
utility and elegant in ornament, there is none more desir- 
able than facility and beauty in the art of writing. 

One would think, however, from the illegible scrawling 
that disfigures so many pages, written by persons who lay 
claim to superior accomplishments, that irregularity and de- 
formity in the construction of letters were truly a valuable 
accomplishment, indicative of culture and genius. 

The primary room, therefore, is the place to begin a 
systematic course of instruction in writing, as soon as the 
child is able to command its thumb and fingers. In teach- 
ing a child its letters, it should be taught to write—not prin 
—the characters, thus enabling it to acquire a knowledge of 
letters through the medium of the two senses—seeing and 
hearing—and indelibly stamping upon the mind the form of 
the letters. Thus it will carry with it a distinct impression 
of all characters learned, and be as able to form them men- 
tally as to trace their outlines on the printed page. 

When a child learns the name and how to form a letter, 
teach it another letter ; that joined to the one first learned 
forms a word. Then in the same manner teach the pupil 
another word, which, used with the first word taught, will 
form a sentence, always beginning with the shortest and 
simplest words, Thus—let “1” be the first letter taught— 
and here I would say, to prevent many tearfal eyes in after 
years, teach the capital “I "—then “g,” then ‘ 0,” joining 
the last two. The child writes the word “ go ;” then placing 
“I,” the first letter learned, before the word “ go,” it writes 
the sentence, “I go.” Inthe same way, “I see,” “I feel,” 
“I do,” “I eat,” and others of like brevity. By this way the 











terial being taken out and new put in. A curious illustra- 


pupils could not see it; but, his operations were so slow | child learns to write the words and sentences that it uses 
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daily, and they, therefore, have to it a living significance 
that detached words, and words seldom used—such as are 
requently found in copy-books, do not possess. 

After having acquired facility in writing words of one 
syllable, forming sentences with only nouns and verbs, 
pegin to use such sentences: “I go home,” “I go away,” 
“] see you;” and, as the scholar’s ability to write strength- 
ens, gradually introduce longer and more difficult words. 





Carlinville, Ill. H. C. Jones. 
DIFFERENCE -BETWEEN SEEING AND 
OBSERVATION. 


WueEN I look out of my window, the image of avery large 
tract falls upon my retina. I see at once a multitude of 
houses, and the infinitude of objects that go to make up the 
picture, and apparently I see every thing distinctly, but 
this is really far from being the case. If I look suddenly 
out at a landscape that I have never seen before, and fix 
my gaze upon a church-spire for a few moments, the image 
of the landscape falls immovably upon the retina ; but, if I 
now suddenly withdraw and try to reproduce by sketch or 
writing what I have seen, I shall find myself totally unable. 
I have only an indistinct impression of the church-spire, 
and perhaps of a few prominent objects in its immediate 
vicinity. I have seen the landscape, but I have not odserved 
it. Now let me return, paper in. hand, to sketch the same 
jandscape. Instead of fixing my eye immovably upon one 
point, I deliberately run it over the leading lines of the 
yiew, and then trace lines upon the paper that produce the 
same effect upon my eyes as those in nature have done. 
My sketch will at best be imperfect, but its accuracy will be 
in proportion to the care with which I have examined the 
outlines in the landscape. In observing an object, we do 
not then look fixedly at it—we run the eye over it.— Popular 
Science. 


wit nh ctlilpainininnsth 

An average degree of health is a necessary qualification 
for success in teaching. There is probably no occupation 
that is so much sought by invalids as the one we are con- 
sidering, and at the same time no labor that is a greater tax 
upon physical powers and the nervous energies. I have 
been requested to send certificates to invalids who were 
unable to come to the office for examination. One who has 
not the strength to endure a ride cf ten or twelve miles, 
certainly is not able to endure the fatigue of the school 
room. A teacher to be successful, must be able to impart 
life and energy to his pupils. This can only be done by a 
strong, energetic, healthy person. There is a great tendency 
among school directors to be governed by sympathy in em- 
ploying teachers. Many deficiencies are frequently over- 
looked and teachers employed on account of poor health 
or poverty, who otherwise would not have had their appli- 
cation considered. I have even known of health being 
made an objection to ateacher. I recently knew of a gen- 
tleman who was a fine teacher in every respect, who applied 
fora school, and was told by directors, “ You are strong 
and healthy. You should go to work, and leave the schools 
for those who are unable to work.” Under this head I 
would class young ladies who are in the habit of chewing 
gum. There can be no question as to our right to exclude 
persons who are addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
or who are immoderate users of tobacco. In granting cer- 
tificates we are required to certify to the moral character of 
the applicant. Let us not be careless in this responsible 
duty. All applicants who are not known personally to us 
should be required to present testimonials of character 
before being admitted as candidates for certificates. We 
will find no community that will uphold lying or deceit. 
This vice is a common one among applicants for certificates. 
They claim to have forgotten, and to be rusty in a great 
many things that they never knew anything about.—A/iss 
Mary L. Carpenter's Address, il. 


KNOWLEDGE IN YOUTH. 


I HOLD that every child, not a dunce, ought to know on 
its eighth birthday the names and the succession of the 
English sovereigns (mind, I don’t say anything about dates, 
but the names and the succession) from the Conquest, and 
should also have an idea of Alfred and Canute, as well as 
of Edward the Confessor. I choose'this piece of history 
particularly because, as has been very happily said, it bears 
to other history of modern times very much the same re- 
lation that the multiplication table does to arithmetic. It 
is learned very easily in virtue of the childish eagerness for 
Stories ; and long before they can read themselves, children 
will be able to repeat perfectly the story of Alfred and the 
cakes, of Canute and the tide, the Conqueror and the cur- 
few, or the tapestry of Matilda, and so on, down through 
the rich store of English history to the traditions and 
stories of our own colonial times and of the Revolution. 

The succession once accurately learned, it is a very short 








and easy step to relationship of the more obvious sort, 


father and son, brothers or cousins. I should not trouble 
them about the great granddaughter of John of Gaunt, or 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover ; but one who has not seen it 
tried would be surprised to find how soon a class can trace 
back Victoria to Henry the Seventh. There is a kind of 
“House that Jack built” fashion about it that pleases 
children, and they learn without knowing it. I leave out 
dates, as dates; but the notice of long reigns and short 
reigns, the kings that died young, or died unhappily, the 
queens that were beautiful, or the princesses that went 
away to marry great dukes or had kings come to woo them, 
the great battles, like Hastings, and Poictiers, and Agin- 
court, will gradually fix the idea of time correctly and in- 
effaceably in the mind.—MW/rs. A. C. Martin. 





— MORAL LESSON. 


In one of the eastern States there were two farmers who 
lived near neighbors, and whose farms were side by side. 
One of these farmers was a good man, of gentle disposition 
and inoffensive character. The character of the other was 
jet the reverse of this. His temper was like tinder, taking 
fire at every spark thet-came-inm-his-way. He hated his kind 
neighbor, more, perhaps, on account of his goodness than 
anything else. He was always vexing and tormenting the 
good man, quarreling about mere trifles, as much as one can 
quarrel who has no one to quarrel with him. 

One summer he had mowed down a good deal of grass, 
and had gone away from home, leaving it out in the field to 
dry. But while he was absent, there came up a storm of 
rain. While the clouds were gathering, the pious man saw 
the exposed condition of his neighbor's hay, and it struck 
him that there was a fine chance to show a good man’s 
revenge, that is, to return good for evil. So he took with 
him his hired men, and got his neighbor’s hay all safely into 
the barn. Let us see the result. 

When the quarrelsome man came home, expecting to see 
his hay all soaked by the rain, and found it had been taken 
care of by the man he had so much injured, it cut him to 
the very core. From that hour the evil spirit was cast out 
of him. No more abuse did he give the good man after 
that; but he became as obliging and kind to his pious 
neighbor as the latter had been to him. 


WOMAN THE PRIMITIVE ARTIST. 


THE connection between the manufacture of pottery and 
the evolution of ornament is exceedingly close ; and some 
of the most beautiful ornamental borders, etc., have origin- 
ated on pottery, the soft, easily-scratched clay furnishing an 
excellent surface for drawing upon. In savage America the 
manufacture of pottery falls everywhere to the lot of woman, 
since, as it is a branch of cooking, she, having the charge of 
domestic affairs, naturally makes the vessels in which to 
prepare food. But the Indian woman not only makes the 
pottery, she also ornaments it. Elsewhere, as among certain 
tribes in Africa, and also among the Papuans and the Fee- 
jees, woman is the ceramic artist. Llewellyn Jewett thinks 
that the Celtic burial-urns were made and ornamented by 
women. But, the world over, woman, among savage tribes, 
not only makes ornamental pottery, but she spins and 
weaves, and makes and decorates clothes. She is, in fact, 
the primitive decorative artist. Even in civilized life she 
still loves to cover with beautiful, purely wsthetic forms 
every thing her hand touches, and it is through her influence, 
more than through that of man, that decorative art flourishes 
to-day. I do not know whether her greater susceptibility 
to the influence of decorative artforms springs from her 
greater delicacy of physical organization, or whether, what 
is perhaps more probable, it is owing to the wants of an en- 
tirely different life from that which man leads.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 








THE FOSSIL MAN OF MENTONE. 


THERE is a town in Italy, near the sea coast, in whose 
vicinity there are several remarkable caverns. The pe- 
culiar features of these caverns are the fossils that are 
found imbedded in them, for upon close examination they 
prove to be skeletons of the human race. As far as known 
at this time, these are the most ancient remains of human 
beings upon the earth. They were reposing in the Caverne 
du Cavillon, whose entrance was completely stopped until 
about the year 1800. This cavern is 60 feet deep or long, 
and 50 feet high, and 20 feet wide. M. Riviere. a French 
savant, in the year 1872, thoroughly explored the floor of 
this room, and found it to be the repository of the remains 
of animals, shells and bones. Ata depth of about 20 feet, 
he came upon the skeleton lying on its left side, as though a 
man had laid down and quietly died there. 

There is in the appearance of this skeleton itself, nothing 
to show that it was clothed with flesh at any very remote 
period of time ; but in the soil of the cave many flint and 
bone instruments were found, as well as the bony struc- 
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tures of various animals which no longer exist. Here, for 
example, are the bones of that rhinoceros which is found in 
the ice of Siberia, where it has been preserved for countless 
centuries. 

Mixed confusedly with the soil, are the tools of this 
ancient race—made either of bone, stone, or deer’s horn— 
such as pins, needles, chisels, arrow heads, and hammers. 
The abundance of ashes showed that this was a residence 
or cooking-place ; and the numerous bones of the deer 
aud goat showed their favorite food. 

But why does this skeleton attract such marked attention, 
it may be asked? There are two answers. First, it is another 
evidence that man has an antiquity much greater than ordi- 
nary history assigns to him. There are many reasons that 
have impelled the scholars of our time to suspect that man 
is an ancient inhabitant of the globe ; that he has lived on it 
at least thirty thousand years. Again, there are those of 
Mr. Darwin's school, who look among these bones to find 
a confirmation of their views, namely, that man is a de- 
scendant of the apes or monkeys of a past age. They have 
critically examined these remains, therefore, but find them 
in every appearance human and man like. There is not 
the slightest appearance to warrant the opinion that he was 
a being who differed in any respect from those who look 
with curious eyes on his hoary relics, save that of “ envi- 


ronment.” 
—_———_—__->o 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


’Tis the privilege of human nature, above brutes, to love 
those that disoblige us.— Antoninus. 

THINGs are sullen and will be as they are, whatever we 
think them or wish them to be.—Cudworth. 

THERE is small chance of truth at the goal where there is 
not a childlike humility at the starting post.—Coleridge. 

THovuGH once in his life he may grate thee with harsh- 
ness, excuse him who on every occasion else has sooth d 
thee with kindness.— Sadi. 

Have the courage to be ignorant of a great number of 
things, in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of 
everything.— Sidney Smith. 

SHALL your faults be as the scales of the plant, stripped 
off one by one till the flower sm'les on top, or shall they 
be as the coat of the shell fish, to which each year adds a 
layer.—/é. 


A MAN is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into 
his work, and done his best ; but what he has said or done 
otherwise, shall give him no peace.—Z merson. 

WERE the aggressor in a quarrel my own sister, endeared 
to me by a thousand generous offices, I would, I must love 
the sufferer best; at least while he is a sufferer.—Aich- 
ardson. 

A WEAK mind sinks under prosperity, as well as under 
adversity. A strong and deep one has two highest tides, 
when the moon is at the full, and when there is no moon.— 
Hare. 


I wish there were tables of pride and prejudice as of re- 
fraction and parallax—that we might free ourselves from 
errors of position and atmosphere. Even then we must 
make, as the astronomer does, a personal equation. 

Bg not offended with mankind, should any mischief 
assail thee, for neither pleasure nor pain originate with thy 
fellow being. Though the arrow may seem to issue from 
the bow, the intelligent can see that the archer gave it its 
aim.— Sadi, 

A MAN is known to his dog by the smell—to the tailor by 
the coat—to his friend by the smile ; each of these know 
him, but how little or how much depends on the dignity of 
the intelligence. That which is truly and indeed character- 
istic of man, is known only to God.— Xushin. 

To despond is to be ungrateful beforehand. Be not look- 
ing for evil. Often thou drainest the gal! of fear while evil 
is passing by thy dwelling. Verily evils may be courted, 
may be wooed, and may be won by distrust ; for the soil is 
ready for the seed, and suspicion hath coldly put aside the 
helping hand.— 7 wper. 

ONE reason why we are so severe on the faults of others 
and so lenient to our own, is that we judge their action 
alone as the index of their regard for virtue—while we find 
in ourselves an infinite love of virtue, and an entire trust 
in our power of following her, and we are so filled by this 
that we are but slightly shocked, when in any one in- 
stance we deviate from our well known line of rectitude.— 
Emerson. 


Some men will follow Christ on certain conditions—if he 
will not lead them through rough roads—if he will wot en- 
join them any painful tasks—if the sun and wind do not 
annoy them—if he will remit a part of his plan and order. 
But the true Christian who has the spirit of Jesus, will say, 
as Ruth said to Naomi, “Whither thou goest J will go!" 
whatever difficulties and dangers may be in the way.— Ceci/. 
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Ode FAH. of Anacreon. 


Once at midnight’s darksome hour, 
When the Bear, with waning power, 
Towards Bodtes arms advances, 

And the tribes that speech entrances, 
Rest from labors overpowering, 

Then without my portal, showering 
Blow on blow, stood Cupid quaking. 

** Who,” cried I, *“‘ my door is breaking ? 
** All my dreams you'll break in pieces.” 
Cupid then his knocklng ceases, 

Saying ‘* Open, be not fearful,” 

** T am but a child, all tearful,” 

** Drenched this less night, and weary.” 
Hearing this and feeling cheery, 
Straight I take my lamp, and throwing 
Wide the door, before me glowing, 

See a babe with bow and quiver, 

E’en whose arrows seem to shiver. 

By the hearth he soon is seated, 

With my own his hands are heated, 
Then my care the moisture presses 
From his long and flowing tresses. 

** Now,” said he, when warm and rested, 
** Let us see my weapon tested,” 

** If the string, this rainy weather,” 

** Still have strength to hold together.” 
So he pulls and I am smitten 

To the heart, as one is bitten, 

While he cries, and laughing, leaves me ; 
** Thanks, my friend, that shot relieves me ;” 
** For my bow is g. od as ever,” 

* And your heart will ache forever.” 
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SKETCHES OF OUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
No. I. 
V PRESIDENT JAMES B, ANGELL, 
BY REV. D. J. O. MURRAY, 


(Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Brick Church.) , . 
weve [ 

PRESIDENT ANGELL, of the University of ely rane 
native of Rhode Island. He was born in the town of 
Scituate, on the 7th of January, 1829. It is in itself a 
marked tribute to his abilities, that at the age of 37 he 
should have been called to preside over an institution 
which has had so honorable a history among our colleges, 
and to succeed the men who have adorned its presidential 
chair. He entered Brown’s University as freshman, in 
September, 1845 ; from which, in 1849, he was graduated 
with the highest honors of his class. The period of his 
residence in college is still, in the college traditions, remem- 
bered as distinguished for the number of its accomplished 
scholars, and among these, by testimony alike of officers 
and students, President Angell was easily first. An ap- 
titude for all subjects of knowledge characterized his colle- 
giate course. Prominent as a classical scholar, he showed 
equal facility in mastering sciences. That firm enthusiasm 
for literary studies, that comprehensive and accurate and 
philosophical historical spirit, which he has since developed 
so richly, were then awakened. It would, perhaps, have 
been difficult to predict, at the close of his college resi- 
dence, in which department of scholarly pursuits he would 
be most successful. 

It was during his collegiate course, and under the influ- 
ence of President Wayland’s masculine and deep though 
simple Christian faith, that he became a Christian, attach- 
ing himself, after a long and thoughtful examination of de- 
nominational peculiarities and claims, to the Congregation- 
al church. During the last year of his course, he formed 
the purpose of entering the Christian ministry ; a purpose 
slowly formed and reluctantly abandoned under the pressure 
of opposing circumstances. 

Five years after graduation he was engaged in teaching, 
and at the same time in studies privately pursued accord- 
ing to his own tastes. In 1851 he went to Europe, where he 
spent the next two years in study and travel. From his 
foreign residence he was recalled to take the Chair of 
Modern Languages and Literature in Brown University. 
That post he filled with the most gratifying success till 
1860. He developed the highest qualities as a teacher dur- 
ing its administration. His own ripe culture in this depart- 
ment, his admirable taste, his enthusiastic, stimulating mind, 
his hearty convictions, combined, with attractive manners 
of tuition, made him one of the most successful professors 
in a university which has not been wanting in some of our 
most influential educators. 

Blended, however, with these decided literary tastes, was 
a stirring and manly interest in active affairs. No man feels 
a more keen and healthy sympathy with the great human 
world outside the cloister. During the last two years of his 
professorship, he had written many of the leading articles in 








the Providence Fourna/, a newspaper which has always been 
marked for the order of its editorial ability. In 1860, the chair 
of the professor was resigned for the chair of the editor. 
Hon. Henry B. Anthony, having been elected U. S. Senator, 
offered to Mr. Angell, the entire editorial care of his news- 
paper. This position he accepted and held for six years. 
He conducted the Yournal during the period of the war. 
It was among the most uncompromisingly loyal. It 
never faltered in its support of the Government, and was 
never despondent. In the darkest hours of the struggle, 
the well known buoyancy and manly courage of its acting 
editor found daily expression in his editorials. Some of 
them were circulated as campaign documents during the 
critical periods of the conflict. 

When, however, in 1866, the presidency of the University 
of Vermont was offered him, the earlier and stronger love for 
academic life prevailed. He resigned the editorial position, 
and in August, 1866, was inaugurated President of the. Uni- 
versity of Vermont. It is a good illustration of the remark- 
able readiness with which Professor Angell commands his 
resources, that at the shortest possible notice, he prepared 
an inaugural address which is remembered, by all who 
heard it, as most felicitous, not only for its classic finish, 
but for the grasp it showed of the educational problem with 
which he was called to deal. 

He assumed the duties of his new office at a time when 
the fortunes of the college were at a low ebb, and its future 
seemed somewhat overcast. But he gave himself to these 
duties with so much organizing and executive ability, with 
so clear and accurate a perception of what the true idea of 
collegiate education is as the question now stands before 
the public mind; he has brought to his chair so much of 
the finest culture, so much attractiveness and power in 
personal character, so fine gifts as an instructor, that the 
future of the college is most decidedly hopeful. From its 
geographical position, it can never be among our largest 
institutions. But for the quality of its education it has 
always held a high rank. 

Indeed so marked was his success that in September, 
1869, he was offered the presidency of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor. It was, however, at that time de- 
clined. A second invitation was afterwards given in 1872, 
which was presented in such a form as to make it hard to 
résist. President Angell is now, therefore, at the head of 
our largest western University, and even during the time 
of his being there has already imparted in all its depart- 
ments new life and vigor. The University of Michigan may 
well be proud of its president. 


Notes 

Tue Philadelphia Ledger says, “ Language is the univer- 
sal key.” As was said by a man who taught himself under 
difficulties, “There is no reason why a man who can read 
should not learn what he chooses.” But to learn to read is 
not simply to know the letters and their sounds. It is to 
know meanings. This knowledge comes, as already re- 
marked, upon mest pupils incidentally, and but very 
slightly from the dictionary. It is an indirect consequence 
of study, whereas it might be made a potent aid. By giving 
young pupils a large opportunity to read as an end, after- 
wards to become a means to other ends, time would be 
saved, and what is now drudgery in education would be- 
come ¢ pastime. And as education makes progress, the 
same idea should be followed—less memorizing and more 
reading. It is often remarked of desultory students (young 
men who neglect their “studies,” strictly so termed, for 
miscellaneous reading) that “it is astonishing how much 
they know—they were such poor students.” The truth is that 
they were unconsciously following, without system, the very 
best means of learning. They acquire such a knowledge 
of the language as enables them to take in at sight what 
less various readers require a long time to understand. 
Plenty of reading, pursued systematically, yet in a pleasant 
mode, and with some freshness and variety of topics, would 
save students much labor. And what is better still, it would 
promote a most important object of education. The object 
—not so much valued as it should be—is the imparting to 
the student a taste for books and a love for reading. The 
person thus directed is furnished with a safeguard from 
many temptations. Any one who can find companions in 
books, and who keeps up with the periodical literature of 
the time, can have good “ company” or companionship at 
will. The more thorough the knowledge of language, the 
more complete the enjoyment. Laborious reading—the 
mere mechanical going over of words but partially under- 
stood—is no pastime, but a task. If we would have edu- 
cation do all that it should for the youth of our land, we 
must make reading easy to them, by a more thorough edu- 
cation in the particulars above hinted at. 
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PRESIDENT Eliot, of Harvard College, recommends an en- 





largement of the present college library at an expense of 
Mr. I, V. WILLIAMSON has just given $10,000 to the Edu- 
cational Home for Boys in West Philadelphia. This is his 
second gift in the same direction. 
Ir is thought that the subscriptions for the Agassiz Mu- 
seum at Harvard will soon reach the desired amount of 


$200,coo, thus making it possible to draw the $50,000 appro. | 


priated by Massachusetts. With this $250,000 new halls 
are to be built, new facilities for instruction are to be pro- 
vided, and the classification and arrangement of the Mu- 
seum is to be carried forward much further than it was at 
Agassiz’s death. Eventually, all the branches of natural 
history are to have their museums and lecture rooms on the 
square near Divinity Hall, where the Museum stands, and 
Peabody Ethnological Museum is to be built in the same 
locality. 


Tue Faculty, Officers and Senior Class of Tufts College 
gave a brilliant reception Wednesday evening, to the Rey. 
A. A. Miner, D.D., the retiring President of that institution. 
After Dr. Miner had received his numerous friends, Mr. F. 
A. Dillingham, President of the Senior Class, stepped to 
the front of the platform and made a short address, in which 
he tendered to the retiring President a hearty godspeed. In 
response, Dr. Miner made a graceful speech of thanks, of 
recommendations and reminiscences. Dr. Miner has been 
the President of Tufts College since 1865. At the Alumni din. 
ner the same evening resolutions were adopted sympathiz- 
ing with the institution in the loss it suffers by Dr. Miner's 
retirement, and gratefully recognizing his services in its 
behalf. 

THE trustees of the University of Chicago are about to 
inaugurate a movement for the establishment of a fund of 
$60,000 to be completed by July 4, 1876, for the assistance 
of needy students in the University. This fund is to be 
called the National Centennial Educational Fund of Chi- 
cago, and will be regarded as Chicago’s contribution to the 
commemoration of the great event. The provision by which 
this fund is to be enjoyed alike by every class, each sex and 
religious opinion, is one so broad as to receive the com- 
mendation of every one. 

Two children of Martinsville, Harrison County. Mo., a 
boy age 10 and a girl of 8 years, leaving school, which was 
kept a mile and a half from their home, at 4 o'clock, p. m., 
were overtaken by a furious snow storm, lost their way, and 
the next morning were found frozen to death. They had 
sought shelter in a ravine, and overcome by fatigue, had 
slépt never to wake again. When found, the body of the 
girl was covered with the blue jean coat of her brother. 

Tue New York Free Medical College for Women, at No. 
51 St. Mark’s Place, is growing in numbers and influence. 
At present it contains about 50 students, and at its last 
commencement, conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
on fourteen ladies. Instruction in this College is entirely 
free. A lady friend of the institution has presented the 
surgical department with over $200 worth of valyable in- 
struments. 

Pror. Emerson of Amherst College has so far regained 
his health that he has started for Minnesota in search of 
further improvement. 


THE Paine Memorial Building in Boston was dedicated 
on Friday last, the 138th anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 


birth. The money for the structure was furnished largely ' 


by James Lick, the California millionaire. The building is 
on Appleton street, and is of brick, with a frontage of 53 
feet and a depth of 190. A marble statue of Paine is to be 
placed in a niche over the keystone. 
inscribed with some of his maxims. 


The front wall is 


THE Jutelligencer of Bucks County, Pa., says, in referring 
to the proposition to establish a Normal School at Norris- 
town, you say that probably not more than one-half of the 
pupils that attend normal schools intend teaching. You 
are right, no doubt; conse quently would it not be well for 
the State to pause for a time and consider what she is do- 
ing? 

One-half of the normal school pupils never intend teach- 
ing. Why then should the State enable these schools to bid 
lower for these pupils than the academies can? Millions of 
dollars are invested throughout the State in private schools. 
Should the State make this property of no value by enabling 
corporations to take their patronage from them? The State 
knows no private enterprise in its efforts to educate her 
children, some one may reply. Then let her be honest. If 
she means to aid normal schools, only let them be normal 
schools—schools for the education of teachers—no others. 
If she means to assist avy institutions that will assist her in 
the education of her coming citizens, let her do so. But no 
more academies under the guise of norma? schools to rob 
those already in existence. She has already, according to 
the last report of the State Superintendent, given to her 


several normal schools $260,000, besides what she has paid | 
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yearly to their graduates who intend teaching. Is this right? 
Is it not a great injustice to the many academies scattered 
throughout the State? 

Pror. W. D. Wuirney, of Yale College, has been elect- 
ed as honorary member of the Philological Society of Eng- 
land. 

More than $16,000 has been already subscribed for the 
Williams professorship at Michigan University, and there 
is a prospect that the full amount required —$25,000—will 
shortly be raised. 


Mk. S. A. Ensicn, of Hartford, intends to supplement T. 
M. Allyn’s gift of $100,000 for the establishment of an in- 


\. dustrial school by giving a site for the building at Parkville. 


Iut1nois Industrial University has had during the past 
term 350 students, and the scholarship is higher than in 
former years. The number of students in the School of 
Architecture is increasing, and a short builders’ course is 
proposed for the benefit of experienced carpenters and 
mechanics who desire to take architectural drawing to fit 
them for master-builders. A School of Design will be es- 
nablished immediately. 


THE sum of $27,000 will be asked of the incoming Maine 
Legislature by the Agricultural College of that State. The 
institution has now 121 pupils. 


THERE are 150 students in the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women. The general average of the work done 
is said to be very good. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given Monday evening by 
«the University of New York City to the orator par excellence 
of the recent inter-collegiate contest. The banquet which 
was in Delmonico’s best style, was attended by the chan- 
cellor and faculty and a large number of students, together 
with many distinguished guests. Letters were read at the 
banquet from Richard Grant White, William C. Bryant, 
George William Curtis and others. The entire affair was a 
most enjoyable one. 


THERE was a very interesting session of the teachers at 
Grant City, Missouri, December 29th. Discussions were 
had in arithmetic, grammar and spelling. They also dis- 
cussed the novel subject, “The necessity of having a man 
for Courty Superintendent who is alive to the interests of 
education.” Mr. T. W. Hibbs was Secretsry, from whoni 
we shall soon hear again. 


Tue city of Hartford, Ct. will have a school for teaching 
agriculture, botany, household work, as well as the ordinary 
branches of knowledge. It is to receive $100,000 from 
Hon. M. T. Allyn, and is to be free. 


It is said that one-sixth of America’s population of about 
30,000,000, cannot read or write; 5,000,000 out of a total 
school population of almost 13,000,000 receive instruction. 
There is danger in this mass of ignorance fearful to con- 
template. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 706 Broadway, New York, has 
become the American publisher of 7he Portfolio. This is 
an English periodical, edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
and numbering among its contributors many English and 
Continental artists of the highest note. The illustrations of 
the Portfolio consist of etchings and wood engravings, but 
the publishers hope during the present year to reproduce 
some pictures by the new process of the Messrs. Goupil— 
a process which combines photographic accuracy with a 
pleasanter effect than is usually produced by photographs. 


Tue Sanitarian, for Janyary, contains at least three papers 
of exceptional value, viz: “Perils of the School-room,” 
“Hand Feeding of Infants,” and “ Relations of Topography 
to Health.” There is not one of these topics which is not 
of special interest, and of more economic importance to 
the general reader than any other subject upon which he 
“reads ue.” The Sansiéarian is devoted to just such papers ; 
it is in no sense a technical journal, and it therefore richly 
deserves the most careful reading and cordial support. 


>. 


THE STEAM-KITCHEN AT CHRISTIANA, 
NORWAY. 


Tue steam-kitchen of Christiana is the property of a 
stock company, and its stockholders are regularly awarded 
the common savings bank dividend of six per cent. on their 
investment. It is in a commodious and convenient brick 
building, about 60 feet square and three stories high; a 
Steam engine of perhaps 10 horse-power, with steam boilers 
of twice that capacity; a dozen cooking boilers, a set of 
steam driven chopping machines, and a large variety of 
furniture and implements, all exactly adapted to the busi- 
ness in hand; besides a bank fund, invested, or ready for 
investment, in the purchase of meat by the carcass, fish by 
the ton, and potatoes by thousands of bushels. 

It is a business enterprise whose object is to furnish 
good food, well cooked, at the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with paying all expenses and a small interest on 
the investment. Nothing is given away, and no distinction 
is made among its customers. Any who will may avail 
themselves of its benefits, whether they be rich or poor, 








trades people or mechanics, artists or drones. The work 
is performed by a regularly employed force of cooks and 
assistants, under the direction of a general superintendent, 
appointed by the stockholders, 

The initial point of the operation is the ticket office. No 
food is given out or distributed in any way except in ex- 
change for tickets, and these can be obtained only at an 
Office in the building specially adapted for that purpose, 
aud there only in exchauge for cash down. You may have 
tickets valued at 2, 4, 6, 12, or 24 cents—as many or as few 
of each as you desire. If you wish a single meal, 12 cents 
will pay for all and more than you are likely to require. 
If you are, or intend to become, a regular customer, you 
will keep a supply, as you would of ferry or omnibus 
tickets, always in your pocket. Ticket in hand, you 
mount the plainly furnished dining room on the second 
floor. The bill of fare isa short one. Soup, bread, pota- 
toes, boiled meat, fish, and sausages complete, or very 
nearly so, all the variety. In naming your choice, you give 
your ticket to the waiter—a woman—and instantly you are 
served. Ordinarily this is but a matter of seeonds, and 
before I finish you will learn why. 

The floor above is occupied as sleeping apartments for 
the waiters, cooks, and attendants by whom the seemingly 
complicated machinery of the establishment is kept in 
motion. Let us look now at the interior working. 

We enter at a side-door just as an immense load of fish is 
being delivered. The different kinds are assorted and car- 
ried away to the huge bins, from whence, in small quantities 
continuously taken, all will soon disappear. Meat and 
potatoes are received in bulk at other entrances and simi- 
larly disposed of. The storage bins, as likewise the steam- 
engine and boilers, occupy the basement floor. 

On this principal floor we find a large, centrally-located, 
octagonal-shaped kitchen, some fifty feet in diameter, with 
high ceiling and dome-funnels for carrying off escaped 
steam and securing good ventilation. Besides the ticket- 
office, which reaches back to this room from the street, 
there is one side room in which are the chopping and sau- 
sage-stuffing machines, all driven by the steam-engine, and 
creating a clatter almost equal to that of a small cotton mill. 
On another side is a room in which the food is prepared for 
cooking by cutting, or paring, or washing, or sorting, as the 
case may be. 

One of the first things which command both your atten- 
tion.and your admiration is the exact system with which all 
the labor is divided and carried on. More and more is this 
impressed upon you when you enter into the details of ex- 
amination. During the mid-day hour, when the stream of 
work is irrestible, when every one seems to feel the utmost 
importance of each moment of time, you discover, if you 
have not before, its importance. 

The arrangements of the kitchen consists principally of 
eight or ten cast-iron steam-boilers, shaped not unlike bar- 
rels, with movable heads, and so mounted on axles that they 
may be turned up and emptied of their contents with great 
facility. These cooking-boilers form a circle in the centre 
of the room, and the cooks, whose duty is the care of them, 
occupy the inside of the circle. 

One of the boilers has just been opened and its contents 
poured into large trays,jeach holding as muchas one strong 
man can carry away. Now come other trays, full of un- 
cooked food, and these are poured e masse into the boiler. 
The head is put on and made fast by the turning of a screw. 
Now the steam, which flows through the hallow axle on 
which the boiler moves, is turned on, and presently the 
boiler is under a forty-pound pressure. While this is left 
to its cooking, other boilers are opened, emptied, and re- 
filled, each in turn, and the time noted when each operation 
is complete. 

The cooked food, in the great trays, is hurried off to the 
side counters all around the kitchen for apportionment, 
the same food always going to the same counters. Here 
we find square tin boxes, not unlike the strawberry boxes 
of our markets in shape and size, arranged on lighter trays, 
a Score on each. A tray full of empty boxes is put by the 
side of the apportioner, and with the rapidity of though 
the boxes are filled, the tray withdrawn, and another put 
in its place. Each boilerful of food must be divided into 
a fixed number of portions, and if too much or too little 
have been dealt out in the first trays, the error must be 
corrected before they are removed ; but practice has made 
so perfect that the apportioner seldom revises his work. 

Each portion of food, whatever its kind, is the equivalent 
of the smallest ticket sold at the office, and hence, when 
the food is delivered, the waiter takes the required number 
of already divided portions, and receives the ticket in ex- 
change. There is no hesitation, no waiting to divide or 
examine anything. Portions of food pass current from 
hand to hand, with value as known and fixed as would be 
so many coins. Even the soup is divided the same way 
and is only more carefully conveyed from point to point. 





with the other articles, and acquire an almost wonderful 
facility in the performance of their duties. 

The kitchen and its counters swarm with the busy bees 
who gather and work over and divide and fetch and carry 
the honey on which thousands of the inhabitants of Chris- 
tiana regularly depend for their daily food. 

But, save a glance in the restaurant above, we have not 
yet seen the ultimate disposal of thefood. A great crowd 
of men, women, and children, of all ages and conditions, 
are pressing for their turns at a wide delivery-window which 
opens from the delivery-room to the adjoining waiting-room 
in which they are assembled. Nach one has a basket or 
pail, or some other means of carrying away the food they 


seek. In turn, they put the ticket and pail in the hands of 
the attendants, naming the article or articles they require. 
Usually they furnish a separate dish for each article called 
for. but sometimes only one pail or dish for everything. The 
attendant passes back the dish, repeating the order, and the 
assistants behind instantly fill it from the trays by which 
they are surrounded, while the ticket is dropped into a re- 
ceptacle provided for the purpose. The scene is just that 
of supplying newsboys with their papers. The tickets go in 
and the food comes out with an almost marvellous rapidity. 
— Working Church. 


Who says angels must be all young and splendid ? Will 
there not be some comforting one, shabby and tender ; 
whose radiance does not dazzle nor bewilder ; whose faces 
are worn, perhaps, while their stars shine with a gentle, 
tremulous light, more soothing to our aching, earth-bound 
hearts than the glorious radiance of brighter spirits ?—Afiss 
Thackery. 


>. 


THE HOTELS OF NEW YORK. 


Few persons are aware of the magnitude of the hotel 
business of New York City. Fifteen hotels have accom. 
modations for over 6,000 persons ; they use fifteen million 
oysters, five million eggs, a million and a talf quarts of 
milk in a year; nineteen million pieces of bed and table 
linen are washed, and sixty million cubic feet of gas are 
used every year. The transient population of New York 
during a year far exceeds the combined resident population 
of all the cities and villages within a radius of 15 miles 
from the City Hall, and the amount of trade and employ 
ment caused by these transient persons, cannot with cer- 
tainty be arrived at. A 77ridwne reporter visited 15 of the 
principal hotels—selecting from houses kept on both the 
American and European plans—and obtained a number of 
valuable statistics. It will be seen that, although the prin- 
cipal ones have been selected, their transactions form only 
a small proportion of the hotel business. Sufficient, how- 
ever, can be gathered from their statistics to give some idea 
of its extent. 
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CONVERSATIONAL USAGES IN ENGLAND. 


In England, letters there are posted, not mailed ; perio- 
dicals are taken in, not taken ; a friend on a visit stops, but 
does not stay; you order something to be fetched, not 
brought ; you ride on horseback only, never in a carriage ; 
foremost men are clever, not smart; a high wind only is a 
storm, never a fall of rain; meadows are uplands, never 
bogs or swamps ; cooked meat may be underdone, never 
rear ; Lady-day, Midsummer-day, Michaelmas and Christ- 
mas are the times when all quarterly rents are due, never 
March 31st, June 3oth, September 30th, and December 31st ; 
it is the rental of a house you pay, not the .ent; autumn 
is the late season of the year, not fall ; hedges, trees and 
shrubs are quick, not alive; and you ask that two or more 
things may be done at once (at one time), and n*t neces- 
sarily instantly. Cocks and hens, rams and ewes, bulls and 
cows, stallions and mares, and geldings, jacks, and jennies, 
bucks and roes, dogs and sluts still retain their Saxon 
names, and it is at no time offensive to use them. And 
women of good blood and gentle breeding, in common with 
the other sex, have ankles and calves, knees and lexs, and 





But those who fetch and carry soup are not concerned 


do not blush to speak of them. 
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Hope. 


BY MARTE S. LADD. 





Away in the heart’s deep shadows 
There sings, the live lomg day, 

A little bird with a wondwous voice, 
A sweet and soothing lay. 


It sings a song of sunshine, 
Tossing the boughs about, 

That shaded with gloom the merry heart, 
*Till its light had nigh gone out. 


Though oft its voice is siren, 
And its notes contain no truth, 
I care not so long as in singing 
It sings the songs of youth. 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “ GIDEBON’S ROCK.” 








CHAPTER VII. 
IN COUNCIL AT THE TRANSOM ARMS, 

One morning when Margaret came down, about an hour 
after Elizabeth Vandereck had risew, she was surprised to 
hear a man’s voice in the little parlor. 

The young widow, who was there also, did not hear her 
step ; but Margaret, as she passed the door, intending to 
wait in the kitchen till the early visitor was gone, saw her 
sitting bending over her work with a grave, pale face. 

She knew directly that something had happened. Her 
heart grew sick. She tried to go up stairs again, as being 
in the kitchen was almost as bad as being in the same room 
with Elizabeth and her visitor, only a very thin partition 
dividing the two rooms. But her limbs failed her: it was 
as much as she could manage to totter into the kitchen and 
sink down on the first chair. 

Something stood in the middle of the kitchen, which she 
had not seen there before. It was a large sea-chest. 

A second glance, and Margaret was on her knees beside 
it. A letter was nailed on it, and she had recognized her 
father’s large, illiterate writing. The chest was the one 
Hector Browne had sent for her clothes, and which had been 
taken to Thrift Cottage the day before the wedding. 

Qn a soiled card was written by Hector’s mother, 


* Margaret Dawson, 
At the Bluejacket, 
Wrexham.” 
On another card was written, in her father’s hand, 
“ Margaret Browne, 
At Elizabeth Vandereck’s, 
Eastweir.” 


“So she grudges me her name, and my father grudges me 
his,” was Margaret's thought as she tore open the lerter. 

She read the following few and bitter words :— 

“ MARGARET,—Your mother In law as sent your close 
hear. I send hem on to whare I ear you are a stayin. Your 
mothur wishes me to say God forbid your sisters should 
ware them. We have but 1 thing to arst of you and that is 
that you show your Face here no more, and never speak to 
your sisters if you meet them. 

Davip Dawson.” 

This epistle and the chest to which it was nailed had been 
Jeft by two Wrexham watermen at the Transom Arms, the 
little public-house at Eastweir. 

It happened that the man of all men whom Elizabeth Van- 
dereck most dreaded to hear of her guest and that guest’s 
story dropped in at the Transom Arms that morning to re- 
fresh himself with a draught of the ale which had a very fair 
name round about the country. 

He was no less a personage than Mr. Giles Transom, the 
master of the weir, and owner of a little sandy farm two 
miles inland. More than this, he was Elizabeth Vandereck’s 
uncle, and manager of her little fortune. 

When, therefore, on the morning in question, he entered 
the common room of the Transom Arms, and heard his 





niece’s name passing from mouth to mouth, he paused in the 
doorway, drew himself wp with much dignity in his leather 
leggings, and prepared to make himself master of the topic 
of discussion. 

There stood the huge chest, in the centre of a group of 
the wise men of Eastweir, to whose opinions the landlord 
listened with the more respect for knowing they would cost 
him a pint or two at the very least, 

,On his knees, in front of the chest, was the wiry little 
blacksmith, whose thoughts on the matter were none the 
less impressive because of their being unuttered, and ex- 
pressed only by his tightly-closed lips, shaking head, and 
spectacled eyes, which appeared to see something sinister 
in the make of the lock he was examining. 

The big-nosed cobbler sat on one corner of the chest, with 
his apron hanging behind him and some ends of wax thread 
dangling from his red hand, which was extended towards 
the blacksmith, while his eyes looked around on the com- 
pany with an expression that seemed to say, ‘“ Ha! ha! you 
see what he thinks! WasI not right?” 

In the corner opposite to him was seated the fat, meek, 
greasy barber, whose face expressed most profound respect 
for and unbounded faith in everyone’s opinion. As each 
person present gave his solution of the problem, he would 
raise his fat hands and exclaim, “ Now, indeed, I. believe 
you have hit the right nail on the head, sir. 7hat haypor- 
thesis would never have occurred to me.” 

On the other side of the chest the poor palsied old sexton 
and the shepherd of Uckfield Downs, in his long drab coat, 
were having a heated discussion as to whether a certain 
letter on the direction cards was a P or a B. 

The beadle of Uckfield parish stood grandly apart, drain- 
ing a pint pot, with an air of much gravity and absorption, 
as though it were his opinion that, if the key to the mystery 
was to be found at all, it would be found at the bottom of 
that same pint pot, and nowhere else. 

Near him, with her arms steaming from the washtub, 
stood the landlady, waiting for the honor of receiving the 
vessel so distinguished from his hands. Behind her, at a 
respectful distance, Molly, maid-of-all-work, smutty and 
aghast, leant on her broom ; and Jem, the stable-boy, stood 
beside her, with his reeking pitchfork shouldered like a 
gun. 

The yard-dog, anxious to watch the proceedings and yet 
loth to lose time, had brought in from his kennel a supply 
of bones, which he had deposited unnoticed on the clean 
floor close to the slipshod feet of Molly, and here he sat, 
devoting his teeth to the bones, his eyes to the company, 
and an occasional grow} to the beadle. 

It was the quick eye of Bouncer that first detected between 
the beadle’s shins the form of 'Mr. Giles Transon standing 
at the door. 

Bouncer barked, the landlord looked up, and there took 
place a change as instantaneous and general as is recorded 
in the story of the old woman who went to market to buy a 
pig. 

The blacksmith started up and began to examine a horse- 
shoe in his hand instead of the lock of the chest, the cobbler 
began to wax his thread, the barber to fumble in his bag, 
the sexton hobbled to the beadle, the shepherd to the door; 
the landlady began to rail at Molly for wasting her time just 
as Molly had discovered Bouncer’s trespasses, and was be- 
laboring him with the broom. The beadle turned to cuff 
the stable-boy, stumbled over one of Bouncer’s bones, and, 
clutching to Molly’s gown for support, received an acci- 
dental rap on the head from her broom. 

Mr. Transon walked straight up to the chest and read the 
cards. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “I thank 
you vastly for taking such an interest in my niece’s affairs. 
What do you mean by it, Carmichael? Why the.devil isn’t 
this box taken to where it’s directed to? What are you do- 
ing with it?'-Is this a:council o’ war, or a post mortem, 
or a court martial, or a coroner's inquest or what 
is it? What's the matter with the box, I should like to 
know, that you all come sniffing round it like crows round 
adead ox? What's the matter with it, 1 say?” And Mr. 
Transon rapped it with the handle of his riding whip. “ Is 
there a dead body in it, or a runaway nigger, or smuggled 
goods, or a ranger-tang? By George! if there is, I wish it 
‘ud jump out and bite every idiot that comes poking his 
ugly nose (glancing at the cobbler), or his greasy paw 
(glancing at the barber), or his muzzy old head (glancing at 
the unsteady beadle) in my business. Now, Mister Car- 
michael, will you oblige me by having this chest removed, 
or will you not?” 

“ Yes sir ; certainly, sir,” answered the landlord, bowing 
all round the chest. 

“Well, look sharp, then ; it won’t be transported by your 
waltzing round it, nor anybody else either. Tell these fel- 
lows where they’re to take it to—it’s Paradise-cottage or 
Providence-row, isn’t it? or Prospect-place ? But you know 
its confounded new name, don’t you ?” 





The chest despatched, Mr. Tramson graciously accepteq 
from the fair hands of Miss Carmichael, the tall, symmetrica| 
ale-glass that was kept exclusively for his use, and was 
pleased to say, “ Thank you, my dear,” as he gave it to be 
refilled. 

“Come, now, what the deuce do you mean by it, Car. 
michael?” he inquired, in a milder, though still a reproach. 
ful tone ; “ why can’t my niece have a visitor, and the visitor 
have a box sent her without you calling a grand jury to se 
upon it, eh ?” 

As Mr. Carmichael handed Mr. Tramson the long pipe 
with which he was wont to eke out his second glass, he 
took the opportunity to whisper, with his hand at the side of 
his mouth,— 

“The truth is, sir, all ain’t quite the thing just now over 
yonder at Mrs. Vandereck’s, sir.” 

“Eh? what?” 

“The young woman, sir, the visitor.” 

“ Well, what of her ?” 

“Well, sir, they dew say she aint no better than she 
should be.” 

“ Did you ever know a young woman that was? 
did. Is your daughter better than she should be ?” 

“Oh, sir, Jemima has been well brought up.” 

“And a good girl she is too; but not a jot better than 
she should be, I'll swear. Come, what's the matter with 
poor ’Lizbeth, now?” 

As it was a chilly September morning the two gentlemen 
took their seats on either side the freshly-lighted wood fire 
kindled in honor of Mr. Transom’s visit. 

At first they wére as wide apart as the size of the fire. 
place would permit, and Mr. Transom’s upturned nose 
expressed supreme contempt for the gossip which he was 
condescending to listen to; but the charm of a bit of 
scandal ina quiet out-of-the way village is great, and it 
was not long—indeed the hands of the eight day clock had 
traveled but two minutes into the new hour it was begin- 
ning—ere knees, pipes, and noses were very nearly touch- 
ing before the brightening fire. 

By the time the worthy landlord of the Transom Arms 
had done with him, Elizabeth Vandereck’s guardian was 
well primed for his duty. 

“ As sure as my name’s Giles Transom, the baggage packs 
from this parish before she’s an hour older,” said he, as he 
put on his hat and gave the crown a slap. “And, Mr. 
Flip,” he added to the beadle, who was in the inner parlor 
having a brown paper plaster applied to the temple injured 
by Molly's broom, “you will have the goodness to come 
with me and wait outside my niece’s door, that you may be 
ready to convey this hussy safe beyond the second mile- 
stone.” 


I never 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. FLIP IS DISAPPOINTED OF HIS WALK TO THE SECOND 
MILESTONE. 


Margaret sat in Elizabeth Vandereck’s trim little kitchen, 
her father’s letter in her hand, her limbs too weak and 
trembling to rise, her ears straining in spite of her to 
catch every word spoken on the other side of the thin 
partition. 

Mr. Tramson had been with his niece for the last half 
hour, while the beadle walked up and down outside. 

The first words Margaret heard were Elizabeth's. 

“ That is what I gathered, uncle,” said she, “ from the poor 
soul’s ravings before she told me her story.” 

“ And you believed that story, "Lizbeth, until you heard 
mine?” inquired Mr. Tramson. 

“T did.” 

“ Poor ’Lizbeth! She must be even blacker than she's 
painted to try to impose on such as you.” 

*“ Poor soul !” said Elizabeth. To hear her cry out,‘ Before 
God, I am as good as you !’ one could have sworn she told 
the truth. Ah, laws! this world !” 

“ The lying jade.” 

“ And yet they say when one raves like that, half mad, 
one’s real nature comes out in spite of one,” observed 
Elizabeth. 

“Oh! but the cunning hussy put all that on to come 
over you,” asserted Mr. Transom, contemptuously. 

“That might have been, tis true,” the widow said ; “and 
yet her face looked so piteous, so true: who could doubt 
her ?” 

“My poor 'Lizbeth, this world is full of falsehood.” 

“Tagree with you there, uncle.” 

“Come, child, Mr. Flip is waiting ; besides, it's market- 
day, you know, and I mustn't stay any longer. Have the 
young woman down, tell her your mind, and send her 
packing.” . 

“ Poor, poor wretched creature, where will she go?” 

“Beyond the second milestone with Mr. Flip.” Mr 
Transom spoke as if he wondered how his niece could 
possibly desire a better destination for the young woman. 

“ Elizabeth Vandereck.” 
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Mr. Transom started at the sound of the voice, and when 
he looked in the direction whence it came, could scarcely 
keep himself from starting again at the sight of the prettiest 
face he had met for many a day—delicate as a flower, its 
cheek hectic, eyes flashing, lips trembling with passion. 

Elizabeth dropped her work, folded her hands on her 
knee, and looked up at the intruder with serious absorbed 
eyes. 

“Elizabeth Vandereck,” began the new comer, “you are 
a good woman. You have God's light in your mind. When 
you took me with His help from under the Shadow of 
Death, you knew me as a sister—one whom it was well for 
you to meet. When we were alone in the night, weeping 
over His words that you read to me in my hours of pain, 
did you believe my tears and my prayers less sincere than 
your own? Do you dare, Elizabeth, with God's love in 
your bosom, and God’s light in your mind—do you dare 
to look into my face now, because the world points at me, 
and say, ‘ Margaret Dawson, you were a hypocrite? When 
you expressed such holy hope of being gathered to His rest 
if you died then, you knew yourself to be accursed in His 
eyes.’ Elizabeth Vandereck do you dare say this?” 

Mr. Transom’s astonished eyes passed from Margaret's 
face to that of his niece. 

He rather wondered, knowing the softness of her heart, to 
see that face so calm. He expected at least to find her 
crying. But only the slightest indication of a tear showed 
itself in Elizabeth’s blue eyes, and there was even some- 
thing approaching to a smile on her lips. 

“ Ah! she’s none so soft, is Lizbeth,” he thought to him- 
self; “ she sees through the jade at last.” 

“Sit down, Margaret,” she said, calmly, putting a chair 
by the trembling, half-frantic girl. ‘“ Uncle,” she added, 
“as you are late for market, we won't ask you to stay to 
breakfast this morning.” 

Mr. Transom stared at his niece, and his eyebrows knit- 
ted and bristled. Surely Lizbeth was not going to make a 
fool of herself after all ! 

*’Lizbeth,” said he, going close to her and speaking in 
an angry, suppressed voice, “I tell you plainly, unless this 
woman leaves your house instantly you may take the entire 
management of your affairs in your own hands, for I wash 
mine of them.” 

“ That will be a great pity, uncle, as everybody says how 
well you manage them for me. But what must be, must be. 
We will talk of that another time. For the present, I must 
beg you to leave us, as my poor invalid has been much 
shaken, and needs quietness and peace, which she shall 
have while Elizabeth Vandereck has the means to her 
hand.” 

“And this is your parting with me, is it, Lizbeth ? 
is all you have to say to me?” 

Mr. Transom had one hand on the crown of his hat and 
the other on the door-latch. 

“ Except this, uncle,” said Elizabeth. “ You can tell Mr. 
Flip he has lust a walk with the sweetest and noblest of 
women.” 

As she turned back Elizabeth met Margaret, who fell on 
her neck, and the two women kissed each other and under- 
went a species of hysteria before they could get their own 
breakfast or give the children theirs. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MISSING VOICE IN THE CHOIR IS HEARD ONCE MORE: 

Fora week o1 so Elizabeth Vandereck’s friendship filled 
and satisfied Margaret's heart; but by-and-by the old 
wound, so tenderly covered, had never healed, began to 
bleed again. 

As they sat down to their cheerful little meals a trembling 
would seize poor Margaret’s hands, tears would well up in 
her eyes. 

“Why, sister, what now?” Elizabeth would say—she 
always called her by that name when Margaret seemed sad. 

“Oh! mercy on me, "Lizbeth? Where might I have been 
for what they care? Where might I have been but for 
you ?” 

“ Ah, laws! this world ; if folks have nothing to fret ’em 
in the present they must always go looking and grizzling 
over what might nave been.” 

“ But, "Lizbeth, "Lizbeth! one’s tather and one’s mother !” 

Elizabeth would answer nothing ; but when she dusted 
her sacred little table she would leave the Bible open 
ata page containing a divine answer to the cry of Margaret's 
heart. 

One Saturday evening after Margaret had been suffer- 
ing in silence many hours, she suddenly iooked up from 
her work. 

“’Lizbeth,” said she, “will you lend me your Sunday 
gown to-morrow ?” 

Elizabeth looked quite pleased. 

“Why, Margaret, you will do finely in it; and, do 
you know, you could not have asked me at a more 
convenient time, for, as it happens, the reverend Mr. 


That 


_Straightways preaches in our chapel to-morrow, and 





he always has a slap at finery; and yet rather than 
leave it in the cupboard unaired for a whole fortnight, I 
might have been tempted to put it on. Ah, laws! this 
world ; the pomps and the vanities! Will you have the 
black lace on it as it is?” 

How little curiosity you have, ‘Lizbeth ! 
wonder where I am going?” 

“Of course I do,” 

“Well, then, answered Margaret, flinching a little in her 
voice, but looking straight at Elizabeth with a pale, firm 
face, “I am going to Wrexham Church.” 

Elizabeth's blue eyes looked her through and through. 
Margaret looked back into hers, unfalteringly, though 
mournfully ; and they understood one another as well as 
if they had spoken. Elizabeth’s gaze had said, “Canst 
thou?” and Margaret had answered, “I can.” 

“Speed ye well, Margaret!’ said Elizabeth Vandereck ; 
“the pure of heart are always brave.” 

“T was one of the choir,” said Margaret. “I will go to 
my place and sing as I used to do. Do you know, my 
father once said, when I was quite a child, he only went to 
church to hear me sing.” 

“Now, that was not right to say to a child,” observed 
Elizabeth. ‘“ My Gracie has also a very pretty voice of her 
own,” she added, kissing the little one who was in her 
arms as she spoke. 

The next morning the young widow attired Margaret 
with her own hands, and bade her “God speed !” as she 
sent her forth on her journey. 

The dove-colored silk, which had seen the inside of the | 
little Methodist chapel many a time since that day when 
Elizabeth Transom first wore it there as Joshua Vandereck's 
bride, became Margaret wondrously well. 

She looked once more like “the young lady of Darnley 
Chace,” as the villagers used to call her when she lived with 
Mrs. Kennedy. 

She was to be at both morning and afternoon service, and 
to eat her dinner of oatmeal cake, which she carried in her 
pocket, in one of the quiet lanes through Wrexham Downs. 

“I feel,” said she, as she parted from Elizabeth, “ like one 
of those poor wretches going to be tried by red hot plough- 
shares. Every pang I sufftr and show will be taken as 
evidence of my guilt.” 

Elizabeth stood and waved her apron as long as she could 
see her. 

At sunset she went to tha same spct, which was some 
litthe distance from the cottage, to look out for her. 

It was not long ere she saw a form of softer grey than 
the cliffs flitting quickly down the beach. 

“Here she comes, children,” said Elizat eth, setting the 
twins down on the stones. “ Here comes our dove. Does 
she bring the olive branch, I wonder?” 

She ran to meet her, caught both her hands, and peered 
affectionately into her face. 

“ What cheer, mate ?” said she, using one of her husband's 
homely phrases, in her own soft, pleasant voice. 

“None, "Lizbeth, none.” 

“ What ! no olive-branch, my poor tired dove ?” 

“Ah! no, "Lizbeth; all’s dry and withered where I've 
been, and hard and bitter. Let me come back into the ark 
and die.” 

She took hold of Elizabeth's plump arm with both her} 
hands, and leaned upon it wearily. | 

“T am heartsore and footsore, Lizbeth. Take me home.” 

“ You must have some tea before you tell me all about | 


Don’t you 


it,” said Elizabeth, “and before I tell you my adventures | And sure enough, there they were. 


for I have had quite remarkable things happen since you 
went away this morning. I am longing to tell you ; so pray 
make haste and get your tea and your story told, that I may 
tell mine.” 

When tea was over, the house shut, and the children 
asleep, Margaret told her story—how faint and tired she 
was when she reached the church, and how the beadle 
seemed inclined to turn her out of her old place. How her 
father’s, mother’s, and sisters’ faces were turned away from 
her ; and how she saw their backs stiffen in righteous indig- 
nation as they heard the familiar voice. How the pew- 
opener and the parish clerk, the schoolmaster and the 
schoolmistress, the grey-haired old curate and the elegant 
young rector glared at her as ifeach would like to “ cast 
the first stone.” 

“ And, ah !” said Margaret, “there is a way, 'Lizbeth, of 
stoning cruelly with looks ; and JZ have been stoned this 
day pitilessly ; but my wounds,are deeper than your kind 
eyes can see.” 

‘* But, "Lizbeth, in the midst of all I had a great strength 
given me. Do you know what? I could sing as I never 
sang before. It was as if God had said to me, ‘ Speak, 
Margaret, as I shall direct thee ; reproach them, beseech 
them, touch their hearts if thou canst. I will give thee di- 
vine power.’ I scarce knew my own voice "Lizbeth ; I felt 
strange power entering into and passing from me. I saw 





the faces of the two lads next me in the choir turned to me 


as if I had dropt from the'clouds. I seemed to be telling 
all my sin—all the injustice with which it has been regaided 
—all my misery and my longing. But for all «hat I told 
them this, and with more, I am certain, than my own natu- 
ral power, no eye looked on me less savagely. My mother 
and sisters looked as rigid as before ; only my father left the 
church ; and the thinking that Ais heart might be moved 
towards me is the one gleam of comfort I have had this 
day.” 

“Come, then,” said Elizabeth, wiping her eyes, as she 
kissed Margaret, “this is one green leaf to the ark, so let 
us not despair. And now for my story, which I think will 
surprise you not a little. Margaret, I have—do not be 
startled—/ have seen your husband.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
-- 
SOMETHING THAT REALLY HAPPENED. 
By a ScHoo. GIRL. 

{THis genuine composition has elements of character and 
strength that make it deserve a larger audience than that 
which was grouped around the authoress in the school room, 
and so it is offered to the readers of the JouRNAL.—Ebps. } 
The former, as the elder, 
She had wavy, brown hair, gray 


Judy and Christie were sisters. 
must be spoken of first. 
eyes, and a lively, frisky disposition that used to lead her 
into a good many scrapes. Christie was of the rather quict 
and dignified order ; her hair was black ; she had dark blue 
eyes, and a bright, clear complexion. 

These girls had just moved into a large, handsome house 
in the suburbs of quite an extensive metropolis. When ou 
story commences they had been living for two months in 
their new home, and knew comparatively nothing of the 


people residing in that part of the city. Their nearest 
neighbor was separated from them by a low fence and fif:y 
feet of ground which was thrown into a garden on our 


| heroine's side of the partition. One afternoon Judy—as she 


generally was the one to start an enterprise—threw down 
her books and exclaimed: “I say, Christie ! we shall never 
know anyone if we do not make a little effort ourselves. 
There are two young gentlemen that live next door, and | 


have met them in the street once or twice ; they looked as if 
they would like to know us. I don’t object, seriously ; do 
you ?” 


*No; I shouldn't mind much.” 

“Come on then; I have an idea and it will be just 
jolly f" 

But Christie said that she would not stir a step 
until Judy told her what crazy plan she had thought 
of. ‘Well, then,” Judy said “listen to me a minute 
You know that the boys go down to the creek every after- 
noon to skate, and if we start now we will get there first, 
and then it will not look as if we had gone, because they 
were there. So hurry up and get your skates!” The pian 
did not quite suit the younger sister, but she said nothing ; 
so they wrapped up in every warm article of clothing that 
they sould think of, took their skates and started out the 
kitchen door, as the creek was at the end of the garden and 
at the foot of a steep hill which in winter was very slippery 
and almost dangerous to descend. 

When they arrived at the top of the nearly perpendicular 
descent, Christie cried, “ Oh, Judy, we will kill ourselves it 
we try to go down this place !” 

Well, said Judy, 1 have come this farand I am going the 
rest of the way; so give me your hand, sweet sister.” 
Between slipping, sliding, and a good deal of unnecessary 
screaming, which was dine mostly by Judy, in case the 
young men should ,be within hearing, they reached their 
destination. Then the patent buckles troubled them not a 
little ; but in good time their skates were fastened on, and 
they glided gracefully down the stream. They had been 
skating and waiting for almost half an hour when Christie, 
looking up and seeing some young men at the top of the 
hill, said, “ There, Judy, I believe they are coming, truly !" 
The way our girls did 
laugh to see those dignified specimens of humanity come 
down that field of ice and snow! First on their heads and 
then on their heels. Their skates soon were on, and they 
did skate beautifully, but the sisters talked and laughed 
together, seemingly unconscious of their presence. It was 
growing dark and time to go home, but neither party had 
spoken to the other, when Judy said, “ Christie dear, do as 
I tell you and it will come out ail right, yet.” Thev sat down 
on the opposite side of the creek from their home, to take 
their skates off ; and, in order to get on the right side, they 
had to cross a log, for a bridge, under which the ice was 
very thin. Christie crossed in safety; but Judy became 
frightened at something, or pretended to, and dropped one 
of her skates in the very weakest spot. She and Christie 
tried for quite a long time to reach it with sticks, but did 
not succeed. Just at that instant one of the boys came 
flying around the corner, and seeing their predicament, 
doffed his hat and wished to know if he could assist the 
ladies. Judy thanked him and said, “ Yes.” Whereupon he 
walked bravely on to the ice, which creaked and bent with 
every step. The girls clutched each other and held their 
breath, as they were sure he would be drowned. The ice 
did not break, however, until just as he was coming off, 
when it gave way and one of his feet went in above the 
ankle. Of course Christie had to join in Judy's profusion 
of thanks for her rescued property, and as the other 
young man had come just in time to witness his friend's 
(for they were not brothers) dangerous exploit, he was 
brought into conversation too. ‘They helped Christie and 
Judy up the hill, and saw them safely in the house. That 
evening the young gallants sent their cards over, but the 
girls were not allowed to send theirs in exchange. Q, if 
they only could have, no one can teil what the result of 
Judy's idea might have been ! 
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The columns of this paper are always open to all educational writers for 
the discussion of any live subject pertaining to the cause of Education. 
We invite contributions from the pens of Teachers, Principals, Professors ; 
all eontributions to be subject to editorial approval. Our friends are re- 
quested to send us marked copies of alllocal papers containing school news 
or articles on educational subjects. — : 

We aquest sales unaccepted articles, unless sufficient postage stamps 
are enclosed for that pu: 5 Me 

We want a SPEC. Ae AGENT in every town to whom we will pay 
a liberal compensation. Send to Editors for terms, etc. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Subsoription Price, $2.50 per annum, in advance. Money should 
be sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Alwa 
geta en money order, check or draft on New York ; or else send the 
money in a registered letter. Remember currency sent by mail is at 
your risk and not urs. 

The Journat anp News can be obtained of ven | dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company New York, general 
agents. 

A Premium.—lIf any person now a subscriber to the Scoot Jour- 
NAL, in renewing his subscription, will send us a new subscriber and $4.00, 
we will send the two papers one year. This is not a proposition to reduce 
the price of the paper, but an offer to pay the old subscribe r so cents for 
the trouble and expense which he may incur in procuring a new subscriber 
and forwarding the money. The price of ye - %! is $2.50. 

Office, 89 Lingrty Strest, New York. 
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WE solicit correspondence in the various depart- 
ments of educational information such deaths of 
eminent educators ; conventions of teachers; gradu- 
ating classes of Normal high schools and Colleges ; 
amounts of money given to institutions, objects with 
brief history of giver ; addresses made by teachers 
and school officials; condition and progress of 
prominent institutions ; founding of new institutions ; 
notable things as to ventilation and furnishing of 
buildings; as to methods of teaching; as to super- 
vision ; as to salaries; as to resignations, actual or 
expected; place salary paid,—if an appointment, 
who appointed, where from, and finally all other 
subjects which possesses a living interest pertaining 
to the practical work of education. 

We have received many kind proffers of assistance 
in gathering the above particulars from eminent 
teachers, and beg to return them our sincere thanks. 
We entertain every suggestion made to us whose 
object is to render the JouRNAL increasingly interes- 
ting and useful to the profession. 

We give the proceedings of the Sullivan County 
(Ind.) ‘Teacher’s Association. The motto of 
Superintendent Register is a splendid one “ Elevate 
the schools by ennobling the profession of teaching.” 
If we don’t get good works of art we must have 
better artists, if houses fall down the architects are 
poor. From. this we infer that trustees, boards, 
directors, have but one duty—to obtain the best 
teachers possible. 


o> 


Ir is a matter of great satisfaction to us that not 
over a dozen of our did subscribers have decided to 
discontinue the Journat, The truth seems to be 
gaining ground that to know what the educational 
world is doing is as necessary to the teacher as the 
price of gold is to the business man, It is true, a 
teacher may “Grind on the tables” if he did not 
know there was such an institution as Yale College. 
‘The question is not so much what we can do with- 
out, as what will render us generally intelligent. 

It is good testimony to the earnestness and desire 
for improvement of a teacher that he reads the 
JOURNAL. 


an 





Tue article on Physiology, which is presented on 
the 82d page of the JourNAL, is condensed from 
Prof. J. Dorman Steele’s valuable text-book on that 
subject, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., who have 


lecture on that subject. We shall pursue a similar 
course with Botany, History, Natural Philosophy, 
etc., selecting the leading text-books of other pub- 
lishing houses. In this way we shall aid teachers 
who may wish to pursue the study themselves, or 
who desire something scientific for their pupils to 
present on Friday afternoons. 





WHAT OUR READERS SAY. 


PERMIT me to express my admiration of your paper. It 
is able, fresh, lively, practical, and in every way an honor to 
the cause it represents. 

EpwaArp Brooks, 
Principal of Millersville (Pa.) Normal Schools. 

It is not surpassed by any other journal. 
teacher had a copy. Please find enclosed, etc. 


I wish every 


W. D.R. 


I aM greatly pleased with the JOURNAL. It meets my ideas 
of an educational paper. I shall be glad to assist it in any 
way. 

W. F. PHELps, 
Pres’t. of the Minnesota (Winona) State Normal School. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Trustees of the College of the city of New York 
met in the Hall of the Board of Education, on Tuesday. 
Present—Hon. William H. Neilson in the chair, and 
Trustees Baker, Halstead, Vermilye, Dowd, Wetmore, Farr, 
Klamroth, Lewis, Man, and President Webb of the college. 
The special order of the day was the consideration of the 
following resolutions, presented by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the following resolution be adopted in lieu 

of a resolution of similar import, passed at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the College of the City of New York, 
held January 19, 1875, viz. : 
Resolved, that the Comptroller be requested to place with 
the City Chamberlain the sum of twenty-five thousand 
($25,000) out of the funds raised for the support of the 
College of the City of New York, for the year 1875, subject 
to the drafts of this Board on and after this date. 








THE subscription price of the New York ScHoo. Jour- 
NAL is $2.50 per year, invariably im advance, We stop all 
papers when the time for which they have been paid for ex- 
pires. 


FEMALE EVENING SCHOOL No. 24. 


Tuts well attended and well conducted Evening School 
for pupils ls located in Grammar School building No. 54, 
in Elm Street, in the Sixth Ward, and is under the care of 
Miss Esther Philips, of Grammar School No, 23, aided bya 
competent corps of teachers. On the evening of January 
22d, the school was assembled for special exercises of music 
and addresses. Timothy Brennan, Esq., Gen. Johns, and 
other gentlemen, beside a number of ladies, were present. 
Thomas Nealis, Esq., of the Board of Trustees, in the chair. 
After several songs, very tastefully sung by the pupils, the 
chairman introduced Wm. Oland Bourne, who delivered an 
address on the “ education of the hand, the mind, and the 
heart,” which occupied about forty minutes, being listened 
to with fixed attention by the audience. 

Miss Catherine McHugh recited a touching poem, and 
Gen. Johns, late Inspector, made an address, and also re- 
cited a fine poem. The singing by the school was excellent, 
and the duetts by Misses Elizabeth Doyle anc Mary O’Brien, 
two of the teachers, were admirable in selection and execu- 
tion. 








Tue Winter Festival of the Cottage Place Industrial 
School took place on Friday week. The Principal, Mrs. . A. 
Seymour, had prepared an excellent programme which was 
admirably rendered by the children. Mr. J. Skinner presid- 
ed, and among the visitors present were, Mr. M. Dupuy, 
Mr. Holt, Mr. Montague, Mr. Henderson, and several ladies 
from other schools and the Christian Home. The programme 
was as follows: 

PROGRAMME. 


Lord’s Prayer: School ; Opening Chorus: School ; Open- 
ing Address: Thomas M. Cadiz; Chorus, “ Happy New 
Year:” School ; Recitatign, “ Hoe your own row:” William 
Donohoe ; Chorus, “The Good Ship :” School ; Dialogue, 
“The Wonderful Scholar:” Carrie Kirch, Sophie Wheeler, 
William Cavanagh ; Recitation, “ Sheridan’s Ride :” Henry 
Cloase ; Song, “ Girls Wait for a Temperance Man :” Annie 
Blumenthal; Recitation, “Seven Year Old’s Protest :” 
Charlie ; Gostate (Comic), “Cousin Jedediah :” Carrie 
Kirch, Sophie Wheeler, John Murphy, Henry Cloase; 
Dialogue, “Schoolmaster Abroad :” E. Loveday, George 
Kennedy, L. Lash, M. Troy, F. Darragh, Daniel Dwyer, J 
McGrath ; Song, “ Silver Threads among the Gold: John 





courteously permitted us to make it the basis of our 


Murphy ; Recitation, “ Spectacles, or Helps to Read :” Edwin 
Loveday ; Dialogue, “The Letter:” Cornelius Harrigan, 


_| in the JouRNAL, would astonish people. 


James ‘Blauvelt; Music, Instrumental: Henry Cloase. 
Recitation, “Sea Weed:” Arnie Blumenthal; Dialogue, 
“When I was Young:” Carrie Kirch, Lizzie Curtis ; Chorus, 
“ The Falling Snow :” School; Recitation, “ Kind Thoughts :” 
Annie Fox ; Recitation, “A Night’s Adventure :” Joseph 
Loveday; Chorus, “Happy Land:” School; Domestic 
Eclogue: Joseph Loveday, Annie Blumenthal; Distribu- 
tion of Prizes; Closing Song, “ Evening :” Selected Class; 
Refreshments. 


In corresponding with the JouRNAL, please write your 
name and post-office address very plain, and enclose stamps 
for return postage. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NO. 23. 


WE happened in upon the Primary Department of this 
school at recess and found the children marching out in 
beautiful order. The snow and ice would engage some, 
and lunch, doubtless, be the attraction of others. The 
Principal, Miss Rose'M. O'Neill, seems to have a keen ap- 
preciation of the wants of children. She had kind words 
for all, and yet maintained a strict and sure discipline. The 
attendance has averaged about 400. 

tel Se hh 

SHow your friends the Journat and get them to subscribe 

for it. Terms, $2.50 per year. 


4 New York City Notes. 


Mr. Epiror: I hope to see the time when better salaries 
shall be paid in our Primary Schools, so that in all cases 
when a teacher fails in any study, because she has not been 
properly taught and trained in it (though receiving a salary 
for guasi teaching it), her principal may insist (without 
being regarded “hard, cruel, and exacting”) upon that she 
shall take lessons in that department of study or studies, 
and fit herself to teach it. 3 


Messrs. Epirors: A gentleman in whom I have the 
fullest confidence, vouches for the truth of the following : 

A friend of his sent his son to a Primary School in our 
city where the simultaneous repeating is carried on, and 
heard his child, when in bed, saying over and over, “ Tom- 
my, shot his jaws, count one,” for “ comma, shortest pause, 
count one,” and immediately after, “two times nigger ona 
point,” for “two lines coming to a point,” (to describe an 
angle). Nearly all persons /axgh when this is related, but 
all who think of the consequences upon the’ young minds 
of that class should ¢ry. 














A TEACHER.—I am one of those who firmly believe that 
it is the duty of every teacher in the city of New York to 
take it. It has always been our friend. I am happy to say, 
that out of eight regular teachers, and three special, in my 
own department, nine of them take it. 

FRANK WRIGHT, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 7, N. Y. city. 


Eps. JouRNAL: Your last contained a letter from a prin- 
cipal who wishes the rod restored to the hands of the 
teachers. Now, as itis desirable to have all sides repre- 
sented, I here record my — to such a measure. On 
the contrary, I am convinced that many who regretted the 
removal of the rod are convinced that it was best. There 
are few parents who want their children whipped by other 
hands than theirs. I am inclined to think this is a provi- 
sion of nature. Now, sir, the thing that remains to be done 
is to fix a series of rewards for all whose conduct is un- 
tainted by sauciness, disobedience, etc., without referring to 
scholarship or attendance. PRINCIPAL. 


Dear JouRNAL: Your last week’s number came promptly 
to hand. I must confess my surprise at your courage in 
making so good a paper for teachers. They generally have 
taken anything they could get. Go on and. may you pros- 
per. By the way, the principal in our school never says 
anything about oe ee is to recommend it. I 
wonder why it is. e all think he is rather old fogyish. 

N. 


SCENE IN A HORSE CAR. 


Teacher No. 1. Have you ever seen Booth? 

Teacher No. 2. Oh! yes; I seen him last winter. He 
played Hamlet and done it beautiful. It was real splendid. 

Both. Splendid, was’nt it? 


EDITOR OF JOURNAL: What shall be done to cure sauci- 
ness? It seems to be on the increase. The certainty of not 
being expelled for it has taken possession of the minds of 
all the children. I am perplexed beyond measure by chil- 
dren who belong to the middling classes, not the lowest 
in the school. het would you suggest? R. S. V. P. 


Mr. KELLOGG: What is education? I think I have been 
told that it is the just development of the mental and moral 
powers of the child. Now I don’t do anything of that in 
my class ; I don’t have a chance; I am busy from morning 
till night with about 60 children, and we are obliged to read 
in concert, spell in concert, and everything but education in 
concert. Now [ hold I am simply cramming. What I would 
like, is a small school of about zo pupils, thet I could really 
have under my own control, and then I would do some work 
of which I should not be ashamed. Do you know I feel as 
though the children’s side, if it could be properly represented 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


A Monster Fets.—Miss Linda Gilbert, the fair philan- 
thropist, who has done so much for prisoners confined in 





our penal institutions by establishing libraries in these 
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dark houses of the land, and whose praiseworthy efforts 
toward reforming the condition and treatment of their un- 
fortunate inmates have met with so much success, has been 
tendered a grand vocal and instrumental concert by the 
leading citizens and clergymen of New York, in aid of her 
great work. It is ro be held at Barnum’s Hippodrome, on 
‘Tuesday Evening, April 2oth, 1875, and promises to be one 
of the greatest events of the A chorus of 1,000 
voices, volunteers from all the great choral and musical 
socities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and elsewhere. 
will participate, probably assisted by Mile. Albani, Cary 
and Kellogg, of the Italian and English Opera Troupes, 
and Mile. De Murska, together with a grand orchestra of 
250 select musicians, organ and grand pianos, under the 
direction of eminent favorite musical conductors. Dis- 
tinguished instrumental soloists from abroad are to be 
engaged. Mr. P.T. Barnum has kindly donated the use of the 
Hippodrome, which will be arranged to accommodate 
20,000 people. The programme will embrace the choicest 
selections of operatic, oratorio, choral and classical music, 
from old and new masters, and: the performance, for the 
first time, of a grand musical ode composed for the fete. 
A new prima donna is expected to make her debut on this 
occasion. Three popular prices of admission will be charged 
so that all can attend, and thus contribute to the formation of 
the Gilbert Library and Prisoners’ Aid Fund, an object 
worthy of the highest consideration. Tickets will be ready 
in a few days. 


EpitTors oF SCHOOL JouRNAL: I write to know whether 
I am the person you refer to in your notes of last week, if 
so, I shall cease to subscribe for your paper. I have not 
attended the theatre more than four times this winter, and 
as for “light reading,” 1 am not guilty of that, unless the 
New York Ledger is so considered. I may have neglected 
my class, but who would not. Such a tiresome business this 
teaching other folks’ children! Mary A. 


PRESIDENT NEILSON’S inaugural address, as President of 
the Board, has been issued in pamphlet form. Copies may 
be obtained gratis at the clerk’s office. 


Tue census of school children rapidly approaches com- 
pletion, and in a few weeks the real work of enforcing the 
compulsory act will be commenced. 


I HAVE been a regular subscriber since the JowRNAL was 
started, and have received much benefit from it. Every 
teacher ought to have it. FIFTEENTH WARD. 


Last week Miss Ophelia Jennings, a teacher in Grammar 
School No. 8, was married to Police Captain Byrnes of the 
Broadway squad. 


Mr. Epriror: I read in the JourRNAL of last week, a com- 
munication signed by a very outlandish name. I agree 
with the writer that some of the teachers of this city are 
very ungrateful and careless of their obligations to the 
public, 1 hope that you will stir them up, and some day 
publish an article on their school duties. 

Tue evening schools will close of the roth instant. The 
evening High School will not close until April 5th. 

——— _- 
BROOKLYN. 


RECEPTION AT PUBLIC SCHOOL NO, 9g. 


THE pupils of the primary department of Public School 
No. g, corner of Stirling place and Vanderbilt avenue, gave 
an exhibition yesterday afternoon, which was largely at- 
tended by the numerous friends of the school. The exer- 
cises embraced recitations, dialogues and singing, and were 
presented in a manner most creditable to the young parti- 
cipants. School No.g is famous for the excellence of its 
public exhibitions, and yesterday’s reception was fully up 
to the usual standard. The principal of the primary de- 
partment is Miss Beyer. 


Mrs. JoHN S. PALMER died on Sunday at her late resi- 
dence, No. 102 Magnolia street. Through her long con- 
nection with several of vur public schools, she was well 
known. Twenty years ago she came to Brooklyn, and 
became a teacher in School No. 24, then in charge of Mr. 
W. M. Kerr, but now under the control of Mr. A. G. Merwin. 
In 1861 she went to No. 18—Mr. Valentine’s—where she 
remained until 1868. In 1870 she took charge of a new 
branch Primary School in No. 18, which was the neuclus of 
No. 33. In 1872 she married Hon. J. S. Palmer, formerly 
a member of the State Legislature. Her labors as ateacher 
will be long remembered. 

Mrs. ReseccaA VAN NuyseE Rovucst, wife of Mr. Peter 
Rouget, Principal of Public School No. 10, on 7th avenue 
near 17th street, South Brooklyn, died at her residence, No. 
402 Pacific street, last night, of pneumonia, after an illness 
of only five days. Mrs. Rouget was fifty-nine years of age 
at the time of her death, and was highly esteemed and re- 
spected by all who knew her. Her husband has been 
Principal of No. 10 for nearly thirty years, and has, in his 
sad bereavement, the heartfelt sympathy of a host of friends 
to whom he has become endeared by his warm heart and 
kind deeds. 


A SLEIGHING party was arranged by Miss Ann R. Smith, 
on the 22d inst., Principal of Female Grammar School No. 
17, in which eighteen of her teachers participated—five being 
invited from an adjoining school. The only gentleman who 
was permitted the honor and pleasure of participating with 
these ladies was Henry D.Woodworth, principal of Grammar 
School No. 17. Mr. Woodworth has held that post with 


conferred upon him by these ladies; he expressed himself 
as delighted with the trip. 

The party went to Gravesend and took refreshments at 
the hotel. The ride was enlivened by delightful songs, and 
all were made joyful. 

In some of the public schools of Williamsburgh they say 
the teachers are not to leave their class-rooms during the 
noon recess. In others, in Brooklyn, the principal and 
teachers of the Grammar Department have a table and eat 
lunch socially in one of the janitor’s rooms. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12.—Both teachers and scholars 
will be glad when the new building is furnished. The Gram- 
mar Department is crowded in a small building on Adelphi 
street, near Fulton avenue, which is neither properly venti- 
lated or heated. Ona cold day, two weeks ago, the water- 
pipes burst, deluging the lower floor and making the build- 
ing decidedly uncomfortable. 

A BRIEF visit to the Kindergarten attached to Miss 
Christianson’s boarding school, 260 Schermerhorn street, 
Brooklyn, convinced us that the Kindergarten system can 
be carried out here on ‘he true German plan. Instruction 
so happily wears the guise of pleasure, that the “ merry 
little mites ” go home quite unconscious that they have been 
learning a lesson. 





—_< 


bOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Tue Board met February 3. Present—Commissioners 
Neilson, Baker, Dowd, Farr, Fuller, Halsted, Herring, 
Jenkins, Klamroth, Man, Lewis, Seligman, Matthewson, 
Townsend, Traud, Vermilye, West, Wetmore. Absent— 
Commissioners Beardsiee and Patterson. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 

From Trustees of First Ward, nominating Miss Mary A. 
Cowan as assistant in evening school. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Teachers. 

From Trustees of Fourth Ward to excuse Miss Pauline 
Eckstein for absence. Same reference. 

From same trustees, asking for leave of absence for 
Oliver O’Donnell, with pay. Same Committee. 

From Trustees of Tenth Ward to advertise for rebuilding 
Grammar School No. 7. To Building Committee. 

From same trustees to advertise for steam heating ap- 
paratus for Grammar School No. 42. To Committee on 
Warming and Ventilation. 

From Trustees of Tenth Ward for excuses for teachers 
for absence. To Committee on Teachers. 

From the Trustees of the Twelfth Ward asking to have 
Mr. Gillespie Miller, Principal uf Grammar Schoul No. 52, 
transferred to the same position in No. 52 without change 
of salary. To Cummittee on Teachers. 

From same Trustees of same ward for an appropriation 
to pay bills. To Finance Committee. 

From Trustees of the Thirteenth Ward to excuse teachers 
for absence. To Committee on Teachers. 

Also for payment of Miss Keys, an assistant in Primary 
Department of Grammar School No. 4, whose name was 
cut off the pay roll. To Teachers. 

Also to build class-room on Grammar School No. 4. To 
Committee on Buildings. 

From Trustees of Fourteenth Ward to excuse absence of 
Miss L. C. Kiggins. 

From Trustees of the Fifteenth Ward nominating Miss 
Elizabeth Demarest for Vice-Principal of Primary Depait- 
ment of Grammar School No. 35. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward to pay Vice- 
Principal of Primary Deparumeni of Grammar School No. 
13 the same salary as paid in 1874. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of Eighteenth Ward relative to the salary 
of Miss M. L. Waring. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of Seventeenth Ward for permission to 
hire No. 17 St. Mark’s Place. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of Twenty-third Ward for a new piano for 
Grammar School No. 62. . 

From Trustees of Seventeenth Ward desiring to adver- 
tise for furniture for Public Schvol No.9. To School Furn- 
iture. 

From Trustees of Eighteenth Ward nominating a teacher 
for deaf mutes. To Teachers. 

MISCELLANEOUS CUMMUNICATIONS. 

From several citizens for removal of Colored School from 
Allen Street to Attorney street. To Colored Schools. 

From J. D. W. Brinckerhcff, asking that his globe be 
placed on the list of supplies. 

From A. S. Barnes & Co. to have Monteith’s maps added 
to list of supplies. Both to course of study. 

From Miss Henrietta Woodman, Grammar School No. 11, 
from action of Trustees who have reduced her salary and 
lowered her rank. To Teachers. 

From Miss Mary J. Dowlin, formerly Principal of Gram- 
mar School No. 5. who, having been principal for sixteen 
years, is thrown out of a place by the discontinuance of that 
school. To Teachers. 





Library in Paris for books, etc., that no authority existed 
for giving away any of the public property, and asked to be 
excused from a further consideration of the matter. Agreed 
to. 

RESOLUTIONS. 
Commissioner Dowd offered the following resolution : 
That so much of the President's address as relates to a 
change in the grading of same, and placing all the depart- 
ments in a building under the management of one principal, 
be referred to a joint committee to consist of the Committee 
on “Teachers” and the Committee on “Study and Text 
Books.” To Teachers. 
Commissioner Halsted offered the following resolution : 
That the Trustees report whether there are not more school 
buildings than are necessary for the accommodation of the 
children, and whether a consolidation could be effected with- 
out detriment to any school. Adopted. 
Commissioner Herring offered the following resolution : 
That the Committee on Course of Studies and Text Books 
are requested to inquire what books and materials now 
in use in the schools under the jurisdiction of the Board 
can be dispensed with without impairing the efficiency of the 
schools. To Course of Studies. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


Dec. 16, Commissioner Brown, from the Committee on 
Course of Study and School Books, presented a report, 
making German a regular study, which was made the 
special order to-day. 

Commissioner Klamroth discussed the four following 
resolutions, arguing that it would be economical and add 
to the efficiency of our course of instruction, and moved 
their adoption. He moved that March 1, be inserted in 
place of January 1. 


Resolution 1. That on and after January 1, all special 
teachers not employed under the provisions of section 77 of 
the by-laws, be dispensed with. 

Resolution 2. That in section 39 of the by-laws, the words 
“or of a special teacher of German,” be stricken out. 

Resolution 3. That the Principals of all Grammar Schools 
are hereby directed and admonished, that all the various 
provisions of the by-laws relating to the course of instruc- 
tion, including the teaching of German, wherever it has 
been or may hereafter be introduced, must be strictly com 
plied with, and that there shall be at least four recitations 
per week on that subject of not less than ’30 minutes each 
in every grade. 

Resolution 4. That the changes herein proposed to the 
course of instruction for the German language be, and they 
are hereby adopted. ' 


Commissioner Baker then took: the floor, and read a 
carefully prepared and forcible address in opposition to 
the resolutions. (We shall present this address in next 
week's JOURNAL.) 

He presented several reasons why the German language 
should not be studied. 

Then as to the practical value, it was impossible to over- 
rate its advantages. The census says, that there are 8,000,000 
who speak the German language. One cannot travel with. 
out seeing how many are speaking this language. 

Then as to nationality. Commissioner Baker wanted to 
Americanize the German element. That is precisely what 
the committee propose to do. He was one of those born on 
the wrong side of the Atlantic, as was apparent by his pro- 
nunciation. Now, the German cannot throw off his ways, 
his mode of thought, and mode of communicating with his 
wife, his children, and his God, at once. Hence the German 
will seek a private school if we do not teach his language 
in the public school. The only way to Americanize the 
German is to teach his language in the public school. If 
German were excluded, it would work in the interest of the 
parochial and denominational schools. Pass Commissioner 
Baker's resolution and you will hear shouts of joy from the 
eastern side of the city. Things cannot be stopped in their 
course. The world moves on, just as much as in Gallileo's 
time, 

Commissioner West said he thought that Commissioner 
Klamroth was not really speaking to the question. Now, 
when a child enters the public school he enters the primary 
department, and must spend seven or eight years there. 
Then, when he enters the Grammar School where the Ger- 
man language is to be taught, he must begin with the alpha- 
bet. Now, as so many of the children will leave the schools 
before they have even learned that, but few would get the 
benefit of this expense. The majority of the people of the 
city do not want their children to study it. They want them 
to be perfect in the practical studies they must use. Besides, 
as to nationalizing a foreign element, it was not the way the 
Germans nationalized Poland and Alsace. 

Commissioner Jenkins rose to a point of order. 

President—State your point of order. . 

Commissioner Jenkins said that it was not the question 
what they did in Germany. 

President—The point of order is not well taken, colla- 
teral subjects can always be discussed. 

Commissioner West said, if we want to try and bring in 








honor for twenty-seven years, and deserved the distinction 


The President said in reference to the request from a 


some of the 11,000 Germans in the parochial schools, we 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Wute visiting the town of Thomaston, Maine, a few days 
ago, I found myself suddenly in close proximity to the 
State Prison, and I was not very long in getting inside of 
it, and seeing the sights. So I will proceed at once to tell 
you how the thing was done. As I walked boldly towards 
the main entrance for visitors, I was met with a huge black 
dog, I stretched forth my hand co caress him, when the brute 
uttered a savage growl and bit at me; of course I was not 
very slow in placing a respectable distance between him and 
me. Now that dog was only acting out his teachings. 
Everybody about the place, as you will see, was suspicious 
of strangers, and old’ Argus felt the instinctive prerogative 
of State Prison discipline. Hence, it is said, that instinct 
is sometimes stronger than reason. The dog biting at me 
made me more careful of my steps, lest other dangers might 
be lurking near. 

After a careful survey I found the proper door ; then 
reading the talismatic words—" Ring the bel/”—I obeyed 
the mandate. Instantly the bolts were sprung back, and 
the heavy door swung open to afford me a view of that 
strange and mysterious home of the convict. Then ap- 
peared before me a guardsman with rifle in hand, whose 
entire presence denoted extreme alertness and activity, 
with a readiness to shoot or fraternize, as the case might 
be. After sharp searching look from this cerberus, accom- 
panied with a gluff “ Wed, sir.” I stated my errand, I was 
then invited into a great circular cage, denominated the 
Keeper's Hall. This cage was the key to the situation, as 
it had both prison wings under range of fire in the event of 
an outbreak, 

The Deputy Warden, named David Sterritt, came forward 
and saluted me. After hearing my vocation and purpose, 
he declared that he, too, had been a schoolmaster, and had 
taught in fc rty-five different schools ; and, continued David, 
I can give you this bit of information, “ That a majority of 
the inmates of this prison were runaway boys from school.” 
As he became my guide from one point of interest to 
another, there were evidences of sympathy manifested for 
those beneath his tutelar care, albeit, surrounding circum- 
stances had stamped their impress upon his exterior, and 
fixed those hard and inflexible facial lines, denoting the 
stern man. He led me to an immense quarry within the 
prison walls, wide, long and deep enough to float a man-of- 
war. This, said he, was worked out by the men, and the 
rock transformed into lime; and it makes the best of lime 
too. 

Then as we passed the steward’s department. I asked, 
while looking through the window, what's that ? “ OA that's 
fish they must eat.” Ts it possible? That's fish they must eat, 
Well now, that was hard looking food to 
place before a man to eat, in or ovt of prison. Why, it ap- 
peared as brown and as tough as tanned ox hide! and it 
appealed to my comprehension only as a heap of rubbish. 
And I have been soliloquizing ever since,.“ Zhat’s fish 
they must eat!” When we had arrived at the chapel, a 
young man whom I shall call Green, was desired to render 
me any needed assistance to prepare the room for an enter- 
tainment. For, be it known, I was engaged to present 
before those unfortunate sons of earth, the exhibition 
entitled “ Picturesque America ;” and happy did I feel in 
having such an appreciative audience to behold the views 
listen to the lecture, As they filed before me, some with 
heads erect, walked with the martial air of the soldier, 
while others with the slouched gait of the whipped cur. 

The educated gentleman and the low browed villain were 
on common ground and indiscriminately sandwiched ; all 
were black sheep in theeye of the law. Their peculiar 
regimentals were such, as to cause you to think that each 
man was in the character of a harlequin or a clownish 
Humpty Dumpty. The right perpendicular half from 
crown to heel, was a dirty yellow, the left, a dull black. But 
we soon forgot that in the study of faces. That handsome 
man of splendid physique, whose manly beauty might have 
engrossed much of his care, still wears a look of calm 
pride; he was the leader of a gang who robbed a bank. 
That one sitting a little to the left of him, whose gray hairs, 
and intelligent demeanor, denoting age and refinement, was 
an honored and trusted officerin a neighboring city bank ; 
he robbed it of many thousands of dollars. Then there is 
Green, our Satelite for this occasion, with his laughing blue 
eyes‘and innocent phiz,only stole a horse and wagon; 
three years incarcaration, the penalty. But his youthful and 
pretty wife is also a sharer of his crime and captivity ; I 
afterwards learned from those who knew the facts. That it 
was an elopement, a marriage, and a bridal tour with the 
aid of stolen property. Poor fellow! What an unfortunate 
ending to so romantic a beginning. He told me that his 
time had nearly expired ; but if, said he, that I had to serve 
another three years, I would attempt to run away, and take 
the chances ot being shot. 

While in the prison yard I asked an aged prisoner the 
question: Well, my friend, How do you like it here? How 
do I like it? “Humph! you may as well be in H—Il!” 
However the prisoners look sleek, and fat, and hearty, and 
even more so than mankind generally in the outside world 
at large. No doubt good as well as bad folks are within 
the confines of those prison walls; for none can know their 
strength till they are tempted ‘and tried. 

For saith the Hindoo proverb: “Not in the sky, not in 
the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is 
there a spot in the whole world where a man might be freed 
from temptation and evil deeds.” 

Our next place of visitation is Brunswick, the seat of 
Bowdoin College (Bo-din). It is located on a plain in the 
southern part of the town, and for beauty of location is not 
surpassed by any similar institution in the country. The 
villagé is a clean, bright, beautiful country town. The col- 
lege buildings are among its chief ornaments. They are well 
surrounded by shade trees, while in the rear, an extensive 
grove of lofty pines adds charm and grace to the landscape ; 
and one might easily fancy that each old pine was an Eolian 
harp, well attuned to the softest melody of sighing breezes, 
in hymning a tender requiem for the silent dead in yonder 
quiet graveyard. 

I enter the portals of this honored temple of learning, and 





my attention is at once fixed upon five broad slabs or stones ; 
two of these stones are five feet wide and six feet long ; two 
more are six feet wide and nine feet long. These famous 
slabs or stone books were brought from Western Asia, and 
contain the record of mighty kings of the earth who reigned 
in past ages. The hieroglyphics were translated . | Selah 
Merri!l, of Andover, Archeologist of the American Explor- 
ing Expedition beyond the Jordan. The translation is thus: 

“ Palace of Assur-Nazur-pal, servant of Assur, delight of 
Bel and Ader, chosen of Anu and Dakin, worshipper of the 
great gods, king mighty, king of nations, king of Assyria, a 
warrior illustrious, who, in the service of Assur, his lord, 
has marched among the kings of the four regions, who his 
equal has not, who has ruled among many bodies of men, 
passing over the heads of his enemies, crushing the assem- 
blages of the wicked, shaking mountains and seas, etc.” 
This is but a short quotation from the original inscription 
found upon the stones. 

The above lived and reigned two thousand nine hundred 
years ago. 

There are three commodious brick school buildings in the 
village, with seven female and one male teacher. The latter 
a recent graduate of the college, with a salary of one thou- 


sand a year. 
J. OAKLEY. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tuis Association met at Sullivan, on the 30th and 31st of 
December, 1874. Attendance good. Papers were read 
upon various subjects relating to education and school 
work. Although all the papers were good, and elicited 
much interesting discussions, the papers on “ The Subject 
to be Instructed,” “The necessity of Moral Instruction in 
the public schools,” and “The Duty of the State in Educa- 
ting the People,” were papers of more than ordinary merit. 
In the first, by Prof. Evans of U. C. College, “‘ The Subject 
to be Instructed "—the child—the different kinds of teach- 
ing, the beginning with the child at the mother’s knee, were 
very accurately described, and the results shown. The 
writer compared the mind to a piece of clear, white paper 
on which was done scribbling, plain writing, more legible 
and.-very beautiful writing, with muddy ooze, bad ink, 
clearer ink, the most beautiful fluid, by the awkward, the 
more cultivated, the most skillful, with pens of criminality, 
immorality, morality, and the golden pen of christian love 
and purity. Often, all this on one tablet, and when sent to 
school. Not unfrequently blotters were bad, blotching the 
best lines worst. Thus the teacher finds the “ subject.” 

The second subject above mentioned,“ The Necessity of 
Moral Instruction in the Public Schools,” was treated by 
Prof. W. H. Cain, Associate Principal of the Sullivan 
Graded Schools. In this the Professor held that as “ know- 
ledge is power,” it must have something to guide it aright ; 
that with correct moral instruction in the schools, corrup- 
tions, both in high and low places, which are moral cankers 
preying upon American society, would be lessened. 

“The Duty of the State in Educating the People,” was 
treated by Geo. W. Register, County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

The conclusions arrived at in this paper were, that if 
education be essential to the maintenance of our govern- 
ment, it is a political necessity ; that if education decrease 
crime and pauperism and elevates mankind, it is then a 
social necessity; that-if property pay all burdens imposed by 
ignorance and education will lessen these burdens, then 
education is a financial necessity ; that it is the duty and the 
right of the State to legislate and enforce such legislation as 
is required for the general good of all in their individual 
and collective capacities ; and if education be a political 
necessity, a social necessity, a financial necessity, and for 
the general good, then it is the duty and the right of the 
State to require the education of its subjects. 

Many other subjects of vital importance were discussed. 

The meeting was very interesting and profitable. 

Gro. W. REGISTER. 





THE MILLERSVILLE (PA.) NORMAL 
SCHCOL. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Pennsylvania was regarded by 





outsiders as a slow old “ Dutch State,” just about waking 


up from a Rip Van Winkle nap; and there are those who 
are not altogether free from that idea yet. 

It may be that our work is done more quietly, or perhaps 
not so brilliantly as in some other States, but in many re- 
spects Pennsylvania deserves a high rank. 

The Normal School at Millersville during the past year 
had an attendance of 826 different students, of whom 279 
were ladies and 547 were gentlemen. The number in at- 
tendance during the winter session was 501, and during the 
summer session 649, making a total for the two sessions of 
1,150. The number graduated during the past year—there 
being but one class a year—was 35, 11 ladies and 24 gentle- 
men, two being members of the Scientific Course and the 
remainder, of what is called the Elementary Course. The 
Elementary Course is fully equal to the same course in any 





Normal School in the country, and is considerably more 


extensive than that of several schools. The Scientific 
Course is about the same as at our best colleges, including 
a full course of mathematics and the sciences. Many of 
these graduates had at least a year’s scholarship beyond the 
course in whtch they graduated. They all secured good 
positions as teachers, several of them being elected princi- 
pals of graded schools, or assistants in high schools of 
academies. 

In Pennsylvania arrangements are made for the boarding 
of the students in the school building. The income of the 
institution from the boarding department during the past 
year was $51,203.73 ; the income for tuitior was $29,903.76, 
and from other sources connected with the business of the 
school, $10.880.90; making a total income of $91,288.39. 
The expenses of the school amounted to $84,666.07. 

The magnitude of this exhibit is, we believe, not ex- 
ceeded by that of any.similar institution in this country ; 
indeed we do not know,;that it is even equaled. If this is 
so, Pennsylvania has the credit of having the largest State 
Normal School in the United States. 

THE LIQUOR BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

From official documents, the following facts appear : 

The amount of money spent in the United States for in- 
toxicating liquors during the year 1870, as taken from official 
records : 

Imported and domestic distilled spirituous 
ORR i teccews dé sco kpedev-3eeveuans ee $1,344,000,000 


Brewed and fermented liquors...  ....... 123,000,000 
PN MINING itncinind..bbaonce de ueenus oe 15,000,000 
Med a nsnd, guecesabs coves 5,000,000 

NERS A IRE EE ag Oe a $1,487,000,000 


The amount spent for liquor in each State is also given, 
and it appears that New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois have the unenviable precedence ; the investment in 
the three last named being more than double that in any 
other, and in New York more than quadruple. The same 
writer makes a startling comparison deduced from the fol- 
lowing figures. In the same year, 

The cost of flour and meat was.............. $5 30,000,000 


The cost of cotton goods. .............s0065 115,000,000 
The cost of boots and shoes..............4.. 90,000,000 
TREE OE CARERS 6.6. 0 6 506 6 hi8.ds 0200 e000 70,000,000 
The cost of woolen goods. ..........-++-+05- 60,000,000 
The cost of newspapers and job printing..... 40,000,000 

Es Stile Ridge dike wdhisreetcadas $905,000,000 


So that for the above staple articles scarcely two thirds as 
much was spent as for intoxicating liquor. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised to learn that there were 140,000 liquor saloons 
in the United States, each having (estimated) 40 daily cus- 
tomers, making 5,600,000 drinkers; and that there were 
400,000 more persons engaged in the liquor business in the 
United States than in preaching the Gospel and school 
teaching ; and from the effects of intoxicating drinks 100,000 
are annually sent to prisons, 150,000 to drunkards’ graves, 
and 200,000 children are reduced to want.—Zvening Post. 

————_— ore 

“ Jesus,” says the story, “arrived one evening at the gates 
of a certain city, and he sent his disciples forward to pre- 
pare supper, while he himself, intent on doing good, walked 
through the streets into the market place. 

“And he saw at the corner of the market some people 
gathered together, looking at an object on the ground ; and 
he drew near to see what it might be. It was a dead dog, 
with a halter round his neck, by which he appeared to have 
been dragged through the dirt ; and a viler, a more abject, 
a more unclean thing, never met the eyes of man. 

“And those who stood by looked on with abhorrence. 
‘Faugh!’ said one, stopping his nose, ‘ it pollutes the air.’ 
‘How long,’ said another, ‘shall this foul beast offend our 
sight?’ ‘Look at his-torn hide,’ said a third ; one could 
not even cut a shoe out of it!’ ‘And his ears,’ said a 


fourth, ‘all draggled and bleeding!’ ‘No doubt,’ said a 
fifth, ‘he hath been hanged for thieving !’ 

“ And Jesus heard them, and looking down compassion- 
ately on the dead creature, he said, ‘ Pearls are not equal 
to the whiteness of his teeth !’ 

‘Then the people turned towards him with amazement, 
and said among themselves, ‘Who is this? this must be 
Jesus of Nazareth, for only He could find something to 
pity and approve, even in a dead dog ;’ and being ashamed, 
they bowed their heads before him, and went each on his 
way.— Quoted by Mrs. Fameson. 





THERE’s no music in a “rest,” Katie, that I know of, but 
there’s the making of music in it. And people are always 
missing that part of the life-melody, and scrambling on 
without counting; not that it’s easy to count, but nothing 
on which so much depends ever is easy. People are always 
talking of perseverance, and courage, and fortitude ; but 
patience is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
rarest, too. [have known twenty persevering girls to one 
patient one, but it is only the twenty-first one who can do 
her work, out and out, and enjoy it. For patience lies at 
the root of all pleasures as well as of all powers.— Ruskin. 
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Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical Collage, a = Anthor 

Elements of Natural Ph 


of » 286 2 
$1.15. Supplies for firet eedeton yy 
and —— sample copies for examination with a 
* view to introduction, 84 cents per copy. 
PESTALOZZI. HIS LIFR, WORK AND INFLUENCE. 
By Herman Krust, A.M., Instructor in Philosophy of 
Edacation at the Oswego Normal and Training 
— — 8vo., 248 pp. Portraits and Illastra- 
ons. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinastl. 


MAGIO LANTERNS AND MICROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Catalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 
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McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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How to Make JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. | to 


Send 20 Cents to 


a & CO., 17 Warren St., 
New York City 


aa “1 student, merchant, mechanic 


INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


household will 
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want sucha The purchaser 
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i household, 
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«| Rewicrovs Knowieper, by 

Abbott. The late Dr. 

*! Journwats. The great Crctorapia or Bis- 

*| wicaL, TmEoLogicalL, aNp Ecclesiastical 

«| Lrrerarurs, by M‘Clintock & Strong And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents 

*! and those that mean business are requested 

*: to address, for further particulars, AVERY 

e BILL, care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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TOWN PLATS 
FOR SALE, 


Wrra on Wrraovr 


Grange Orchards, 


IN THE TOWN OF 


BEECHER, 


FLORIDA. 


Information relative to Beecher or Florida, can be ob- 
tained. The former from finely executed map, 20 by 28 
inches, on linen paper, containing Fruitland Peninsular, 
Town plat of Beecher, and the only accurate map of the 
St. Johns river to lake Harney. The latter from a large 
pamphlet, English or German on Florida, its climate and 
productions, with a sketch of its History. 

These will be forwarded free of postage, on receipt of 25 
cents eaeh. 


Address, 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


Tae BEEcHER LAND Co., Fia. 


P.O. Box 2822. 34 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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No. 1. Letters Large Hand 
- 2. — pe Bold Style. 
“ 3. Words with - 
“ 4. Sentences. Medium Style. 
« “ tals, eto. Finised sty 
* 6. Notes an Invitations. “ 
Owing wo the demand for a com course of instruc- 


tion ip this fashionable style ladies’ writing, o ten 
called the English nand, this set of ——— has beep 
aft: r a thorough examination of Gone op 
ular systems published io England. The blisher 
soutdent thes it fe far superior to any pu in that 
country. 
Tue retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
w! ich the usual discount for introduction is allowed to 
schools. 


Any book, or the entire set, will be sent by mail. post- 
age paid, on the receipt of the price. Published by 
GBORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 

$12 Broadway, near 11th Street. 


BEST HOLIDAY ClFT, 


TOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 





GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and not in other Dictionaries. 
8,000 Engravings ; isto 8 Fae me 2 <n 


ebster now is glorious. hg 
very scholar knows its value. 


Dictionary 
settee.” 


country in 1873 were 20 times as the sales of 
any . In proof of this we will send 
to person, on , the its of more 
than 100 Booksellers, of country 

by G. & OC. MERRIAM, Springfield, 


——_o ——_ 
. a Shel oan :. 
ilhustra- 


” Cesating Basse “ with 
poten te tables not to be found 

Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
co., NEW YO 


Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 2p ST. 





+ ey by 
ig. pment ad sire Lessons, $1. nethening of the Ch Weis 


pupil, Ba. I found Prof. Huributt a 
Believing him to be a Christian 





es I take Rees | ~ } onmaeenns him to 
the cs.cem und conddvnce of tbe public.” 





THIRD & CHESTNUT STS., 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 
With descriptive og By Canopus W 
Horton. 16mo, cloth, 

A brief and exact hand - 4 of instruction in the 
history of Architecture, its division into styles, and 
the names of the several parte of public buildin, 

“It is just what its name implies—a text-boo care 
—~ 4 prepared by a former teacher of Gannett Insti- 
It will, we judge, be found of great utility ae e 

esirable and historical] summary, communicating 
desira le j—y> = and of service for frequent refer- 
Transcript. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


HISTORY. 


FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY. A Sug - 
ive Outline. By Arruurn Gumax. M. A. vith 
Mapeand Charts 16 mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The points of this book which render it specially 
desirable for school use are—1. Each country is taken 
up by itself. 2. It is compact, giving only the salient 
points of history. 3. It gives more attention to Am®ri- 
can history than any similar work. 4. It —_—— history 
down to latest dates, 5. It has geod maps, tables, foot 
notes calling attention to works in literature, a biblio- 
graphy, and minute index. 

“It is not dry reading—chronological bones, de- 
nuded of fiesh and nerve—but general, comprehen- 
sive, yet concrete views of events ped —s wy ix 
their d of relationship,” Bey. Henry N. y- 
Yale Collage. 


LITERATURE. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. B 
Arnrnur Gumanx, M.A. Eighth Edition, revi 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Within the compass of two hundred 8 this book 
attempts to give a su ive outline sketch of Ge 
of English literatare. incluuing “the works of 
ican Authors, grouping writers in accordance with 

the development of the age and literature 
“ We are using for the instraction of the senior class 
in the institution, Gilman's * First Steps in lish 

Literature,’ and prefer it to other similar works. e 

commendatory features are, its drevity—condensi 

the stud into a single Term’s work; its clear an 
concise ietorioal yy and definition of ~ — =) bls 
general arrangement periods ; ax e adm @ 
ay = 8 of authors, both English and American.” 
Cooke President of Wilbraham Academy. 


PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By 
C. Pickzrine, Thayer Professor of a4 

sics in the Maseachusetts Inetitue of Chey pe 

In one volume, octavo. Illustrated. Price in c 


00. 

a it feature of the book is in its teaching 
power. Ts fe uraly calcs lated to educate in the correct 
way, and the ure of it will give mental st 
student. It must undoa y be prono’ an excel 
lent book for reference, yh beter for ~ 

than text-book physics in print.” — 
Tork Tribune. 
ARITHERTIC. 
COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. Intellectual Arithmetic 


the Inductive Method of Instruction. By 
tS In one volume, 16mo. 


“E seen confirms me in the ay 
— I early Y hare af Scene s Arithmetic,’ is 





di in the "of mental arith- 





etic which | look fori valu i princi fore’ 
to those which Mr. Colburn in neces. sar ce foreign 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Used in Commerce 


Wrrn Exrianarory anp Practical Remarks. 


By THOMAS McELRATH, Late Chief io 
Foreign Merchandise for the Port of New Yor’. 


1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 
Tarntor Brornzrs, Publishers. 
Thie aw ge Ay contains information on every sub- 
ject connected with Trade and Commerce oe ves 
the Names, and in most instamces Descri 
Commercial Commodities of all parts of the world. 
The Moneys, Weights, Measures. Coins and Currencies 
of all countries, with their relative values in United 
States standards. The Ex a, Im , and Tariffs 
of our own and other countries ; the Maxims and Laws 
of Trade, and innumerable Hints ond | Tilustratione of 
the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 


This Work should be placed in 
every School, side by side with the 
Dictionary, and used constantly as a 
work of reference by both Teacher 
and Pupil. 

It should also be in the libra 
ER, LAWYER and MERCHA 
Sent by mail on — = ‘of ‘price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, 758 Broadway, New York. 
The Teacher’s Hand Book of Arithmetic. 
By Maicotm MacVicar, Ph. D., LL.D., Principal of 
Potedam Norma) School. 
This work is intended to aid teachers to give full and 
clear expositions of the principles of Arithmetic. It 
discusses the general methods and proper resulte of 
arithmetical study, and presents a complete system of 
Drill Exercises {n the Fundamental Galen in both 
Whole Numbers and Fractions. It also contains a 
large number of Graded E~amples for Reviews and 
Examinations, together with a large number of answers 
to examples, which may be presented by means of the 
Example Frame. very Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this book. 
215 pages, clot Price $1.50. 


MacVicar’s Arithmetical Example Oarde, 
These comprise over 600 graded examples, printed 
on cards and put up in a Lay box for ure in clare 
drill, or reviews, or examinations. The same examples, 
with anewers, are given in the Teachers Hand Book of 
Arithmetic. They will be found exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful to every school and teacher 
box. Price $2.00 per box. 

Gar" sent by mail on receipt of price. 


MacVicar’s Arithmetical Example Frame. 

For Drill and Practice in each of the Fundamental 
Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers and 
in Fractions. A most valuable aid for clase drill, need- 
ed in every school room where arithmetic is taught. 
Saves time, books, crayons and expense. §2~ For par- 
ticulars send for pamphied circular. Address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


ons, the 


of EVERY TEACH- 


600 in 


Helbrook’s Grammars. 


I, TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLILH GRAMMAR. 
12mo, ‘wards, 124 pp. Price 60 cents 
This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 
ing the Elements of the English Language 
All ** baby talk,” 


every pupil, and cannot fail to interest 


It rejects 
yet it is within the comprehension of 
It isa book o 
Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects all memoriz- 
ing book definitions. 


Il, COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 
ED TO PRESENT USAGE 


12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cente. 


In order to make as small a book as possible the 
author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philological discussion, and has not dictated 
what usage ought to be. The arrangement is specially 
designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
full TasLz or Contsnts of 96 pp. is prefixed, and aleo 
an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
a book of reference. 

For Introductory Terms, which are as 
other books, address Tux Pus.isuens, 


CEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 Weet Fourth Street, 
OINCINNATI, OHIC. 


THE NORMAL DEBATER 


For common schools, academies, colleges, teachers’ in- 
stitutes and business meetings is not over-cumberrome 
or expensive, but a convenient and practical manual, 
ite leading advantages being a complete index and 
parliamentary rules practically illustrated by imagin- 
ary debates given in d eg oe Students will be ee- 


ee A lia 
JNO. FEF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
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must also do something to bring in some of those of the 
Celtic nation from parochial schools. 

Commissioner Herring said he had made a careful and 
candid examination of this subject. By examining the re- 
port it seems that German had been used in schools for about 
twenty years as a special study, and now it must be en- 
forced by means of a mandatory by-law. Pupils must be 
compelled to study it whether they want it or not. He had 
facts to present that will astonish the Board when they 
know them. There are but twenty study hours in a week, 
for recitations, after deducting all time used up for recesses, 
etc, 

Now the proposition is to take one-tenth of this for Ger- 
man. I have examined the schools and find the following 
is a statement of things as they now are. The pupils 
actually spend in arithmetic, 80 minutes; reading, 80 
minutes; history, 80 minutes; mental arithmetic,, 40 
minutes ; penmanship, go minutes; spelling, 60 minutes; 
Now you propose to give 120 minutes to German ! 

How is it proposed to introduce this system. I visited a 
school where this plan is in operation, and plainly observed 
the demoralization it had caused. 

Another great objection is this: those who teach German 
are not able and skillful persons. The good German 
teachers do not come to this country, they stay [at home. 
Visit these classes and you will find the disorder and mis- 
management shows that they are not equal to the position. 
By examining the German course it will be! seen that an at- 
tempt is to be made to teach some studies, such as geography 
in German. 

Suppose in an adjoining ward, where there are Italian, 
you make up a class and insist on teaching German to 
those who come to learn English ! 

In the Report of Supt. Kiddle, of 1866, 1867, 1868, 1871 
and 1872, we find continual reference to shortcomings in 
the work of teachers—as in reading, spelling, etc., which 
plainly grow out of a lack of time on the part of teachers. 
Now, it is proposed to lessen the time and thus increase 
the difficulties in the way of a thorough education ! 

History repeats itself. Why, the Dutch years ago tried to 
keep the Dutch in the schools by getting a Dutch teacher, 
now it proposed to do the same thing. That is the way the 
“ Dutch are to take Holland” (New York). 

In places of business conducted by Germans, it is plain 
that business is done in English. Noclerk is considered 
valuable until he learns English. This shows that the 
Germans succeed, not because they are Germans, but 
because they can use the English. So in our savings’ 
banks, the clerks employed all speak—must speak English. 

Superintendent Fanning speaks of the difficulty in teach- 
ing writing. I will show you a few slates I picked up in 
a German class, and you can judge whether this imitating 
the German character does not injure the penmanship of 
our schools. An article in the Vation shows that the study 
of German makes its students shortsighted, 

Commissioner Farr rose to'ask the postponement of this 
question to the next regular meeting, which was agreed to. 

Commissioner Klamroth rose to a point Of order, and was 
permitted, on a vote of eight to seven, to explain. He said 
that a slur had been cast on those auxious to protect the 
interests of the German language. 

Commissioner Herring disclaimed any intention to cast 
any slur on the German nation, on Commissioner Herring, 
or any of his friends. 

Commissioner Farr presented the report of the President 
of the Normal College, and asked that 1,500 copies be 
printed, which was agreed to. 

Commissioner Dowd sent in a report for nominating 
Superintendent and Agents of Truancy the following per- 
sons, which was agreed to: 

Alexander M. Stanton, of Fordham, Superintendent of 
Truancy, at a salary of $2,500. 

“““Matthew W. Berryman, Jeremiah H. Baker, W. W. Wil- 
liams, A, C. Martines, A. Bigelow Clarke, M. Barnett, Wil- 
liam C. Bradley—salary $1,350. 

These go into office March Ist. 

Commission on Nautical School sent in a report asking 
for an awning for schoolship St. Marys, which was agreed to. 

After auditing several bills the Board adjourned. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE FUND OF 1875, BY THE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION, MADE FEB. 3d, 1875. 
For Salaries of Teachers in the Gram- 

mar and Primary Schools.........$2,250,000 

For salaries of janitors in the Gram- 


For books, maps, slates and general 
supplies for all the schools......-. 
For fuel for all the schools, and the 
hall of the Board...... biisice seeds 
For gas for all the schools and the 
hall of the Board. ......-..cccsees 
For rents of schools and premises ... . 
For pianos, and repairs of ....... 
For workshop wages and materials... 
For incidental expenses and ordinary 
revairs to buildings, furniture, and 
heating apparatus, by the Ward 
trustees, including compensation to 
clerks of the Board of Trustees, 
(actual 57,303), per section 45 and 
49 of by-laws............. Ghoveins 
For incidental repairs, and stationary, 
printing, &c., for the Normal Col- 
lege and schools, per section 86 of 
ee $967 
For apparatus, chemicals, etc., for the 
Normal College, to be expended 
under the direction of the 
. «$5,000 
For incidental repairs to furniture, 
and for stationery, printing, etc., 
for evening schools ....... ...... 
For incidental repairs to buildings 
and furuiture, and for printing, 
Stationery etc., for the colored 


$185,000 
100,000 


27,000 
455,000 
6,000 
2,500 


58,000 


2,500 
For incidental repairs to the hall of 
the Board, and for printing, station- 
ary, advertising, and other inciden- 
tal expenses of the Board of Educa- 
SEE Edi Seide'nin VG +; cc coccddesé 25,000 
$468,467 
For support of the Nautical school. . 50,000 
For expenses of compulsory educa- 
BOR ccd Seewsibch ov cess és 


ee eeeee 


30,000 


$3,234,967 
For Corporate schools, for the appor- 
tionment by acts of the State Legis- 
lature Se odpesgues sees 193,000 


$3,337,967 
245,033 


“y 





For special purposes ..........+0+5 


$3,583,000 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Epirors SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

To no State in the Union is the education of all its 
inhabitants of greater necessity than to the Keystone State. 
Its vast manufacturing, mining, commercial and agricul- 
tural interests, requires intelligent labor as an indispens- 
able condition of successful development. 

Ignorant labor is improvident, unprofitable, prejudiced 
and difficult to control, and produces on the average not 
over two-thirds as much in the long run as the same labor 
would produce if it had a common school education. 

The State is now spending ten millions of dollars annu- 
ally for public education. This is sufficient to secure to 
every child in the State a good elementary education, pro- 
vided the children attend the schools provided for them. 
But the ignorance, avarice, poverty or crime of a large 
number of those having the control of children keep some 
two hundred thousand of these children out of school 
altogether, 

In the State of New York, a single ignorant pauper girl, 

Margaret, has, in seventy-five years, become the ancestor of 
two hundred criminals and paupers. How many “ Mar- 
garets” is Pennsylvania raising in her 200,000 children that 
do not attend schools at all. 
In 1870, Pennsylvania had 177,611 inhabitants over 21 
years of age, who cannot read and write! Of these 61,350 
were males, and hence were or may be voters, and control 
the destiny of that great State. 

This condition of things is fully appreciated by their 
statesmen and political economists, and in accordance with 
their reported recommendation a bill is introduced, and is 
now pending in their Legislature, “ 70 secure to children the 
benefits of elementary education.” The enactment and wise 
enforcement of this law will add more to the wealth and 
prosperity of that State than that of any bill that will come 
before their Legislature this session. A friend has sent 
me a copy of their purposed law, which I inclose to you for 
publication. 





Your truly, 
Dexter A. HAWKINS. 





mar and Primary schools.... 120,000 
For salaries in the Normal College 
i Bing k 6 sien pen ne ele 4 ohm 78,000 
For salaries in the Evening schools.. 113,500 
For salaries in the colored day and 
evening schools...........- wecces 45,000 
For salaries of superintendent, clerks 
and other employes of the Board.. 80,000 
——— $2,686,500 


New York, Jan. 30, 1875. 





AN ACT 


To SECURE TO CHILDREN THE BENEFITS OF AN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


Swerion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreesentatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met and 
wt is hereby enacted by the cana pt of the same. That all parents and 
those who have the legal charge of children shall instruct or cause them 
to be instructed in Me Bieseo ing. writing. English mar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic the the United States of America and 
every parent, guardian, or eihen oe person having legal charge of any child 


Sagee Soap of of t and sixteen years shall cause such child to at- 
tend some public or a> day school at least sixteen weeks in each year 
eight a eee Tare least attendance shall be consecutive or to be in- 


larty at home at least sixteen weeks in each year in clling, 


witin English phy, vor = pag and the 
| of the United Thates ar merica aie oe physical or mental condition 


of the child is pe ed to render such attendance or instruction inexpedient 
or impracticable. 

Szstion 2. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed 
by an rson or corporation to labor in any business whatever during the 
when hours of any school day of the school term of the public school in 
or school pny © or city where such child is unless such child shall: have 

lic or private day school where instructions was given 

a pasate qualified to instruct in s; spelling, reading, writing, georraphy, 
grammar. arithmetic, ons | the history of the United States of 
America, or shall have been regularly instructed at home i in said branches 
~ chy a ualified to instruct in the same at least sixteen weeks of 
ee oe wee TS nent receding any and yw a year in which said child 

be employed, and shall, at the time of such employment, deliver to 

rt employer a‘certificate signed by the teacher, or a school director. or 
trustee of a school or of a regular school J ge oy to such attend- 
ance and instruction, and any person or corporation o shall employ any 
child contrary to the provisions of this section. ection, shall. for each offense, for- 
feit and ofa, a penalty of fifty dollars to the board of school directors or 
trustees of the wean epg or city in which such offense shall occur, the 
said sum or penalty, n so paid, to be added to the public school money 

of the school district in which the offense occurred. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the director or directors, trustee or 
trustees of every school district in every town and city in the months of 
January and October of each year, to examine into the | situation of the 
children employed i in all mining and fi h in such 
school district, and in case any town or city is not “divided into schoo! dis- 
tricts, it shall, for the pu of the examination provided for in this 
section be divided by the school authorities thereof into districts, and a 
certain ee or directors di ted for each district, and ‘the said 
di d of their respective districts. on or before the first 
day of January of each year, and the said director or directors shall ascer- 
tai whether all the provisions of this act are duly observed, and report 
all violations thereof to the board of i, 
town or city. such tion the 

of such blish shall, on demand. exhibit “J said poe 
ing director or directo1s, a correct list of all children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years em in said establishment with the said certi- 
ficates of attendance on school or of instruction. 


Section 4. Every parent, guardian or other person having le; charge 
of any child between the ages of eight and en years ¥ exes = 
temporarily ae from employment in any business in order to be 

d‘an to receive instruction or schooling, shall send such 
child to some : public or private school, or shall cause such child to be in- 
structed as jaforesaid, at home, for the period for which such child 7 
have been so discha to the extent of at least sixteen weeks in all, 
each year, if the public schools are, during that time in session, unless ‘the 
physical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such atten- 
dance or instruction inexpedient or impracticable. 

Section 5. The director or directors of any school district or public 
school, or t ie president of an Union school,‘or in case there is no such 
officer then such officer of the Board of Education of any city or town 
may demapete, ts and are hereby authorized and empowered to see that 
sections one, t three, four and five of this act are enforced, and to re- 
port in writing ajl violations thereof to the Board of School Directors of 
the yer town or city, and any person who shall violate any provi- 
sion of sections, one, three and i of this! act shall, on written notice 
of such violation, m one of the school officers above named, forfeit for 
the first offense, and pay to the Board of School Directors of the town- 
ship, town or city in which he resides or such offense has cccurred, the 
sum of five dollars, and after such first offense shall for each succeeding 
offense in the same year forfeit and pay to the Board of School Direc- 
tors of said township, town or city, the sum of five dollars for each and 
every week not exceeding sixteen eae ob = - one year,*durin a 
he, after notice from said school boai r shall have filed to 
comply with any of said provisions, = nid nalties, when paid, to be 
added to the public school money of said school district in which the 
offense occurs. 


Suction 6. In acy A me arising under this act where the patent, guar- 
dian or other person havin | charge of any child between the ages of 
eight ~ | sixteen years shall show to the board of school directors of the 
ae district in which he lives, and shall satisfy them that he or she is 
unable to provide such child for said sixteen weeks with the text books re- 
quired to be furnished pe: enable such child to attend school for said 
period, the said Board of Directors shall provide said text books for said 
sixteen weeks at the oe school for ape use of such child, and the ex- 
pense of the same shall be paid out of the public school money of said 
district by the proper officer thereof on the certificate of said rd of 
tors Ss} ing the items furnished for the use of such child. 


Section 7. In case any person having the legal charge of any child be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years is unable to induce said child to 
attend school for the said sixteen weeks in each year. and shall so state in 
writing to said director or directors examining as before directed, the said 
child shall, from and after the date of the delivery to said director or di- 
rectors ‘of said statement in writing, be deemed and dealt with as an 
habitual truant, and said person sh ibe relieved of all penalties incurred 
for said year after said date under sections one, four and five of this act. 

Sgction 8. The Board of Education or Public Instruction, by whatever 
name it may be called in each city, and the directors of the school districts 
in each town or be pen by an affirmative vote of a majority of said 

» at a ti t to be called for this pu: - ten 
days’ notice in writing ‘to each director, said notice to a given the 
secretary of said Board of are for each me their 
me e ht towns or townchipe her iby authorized and em red 

directed, on or before the first ay ~p eighteen hundred and 
and seventy-six to make all needfu 1 provisions, arrangements, rules and 








of school directors of “said towns! 




















regulations | ts and between said ages of 
eight and sixteen years of age, who r may be found wandering about the 
streets or — pk, of such city, = or township during the school 
hours of the school — of the.term of Ad ny we school of city, town 
or township, havin, everberk od or be mag and growing u = 
ee. and 4 cad pe og gare ps ies regulations 

be such as shall, in conductive to the welfare of 


such children and to the ee city, town, or township, and 
shall provide suitable places for the descipline and instruction, and con- 
of such one. and require the aid of the 
caenitioen Saatedl h ha oS nae ~~ 

ieee 2 t suc’ 
ments, rules, and eye pons shall not into effect as laws for said 


several oo towns ; my eye me key 4 shall have — a in 
yas ya et udge of a rt Pleas for the judicial 
in which said or township is situated, and when so ap- 


nee the same shall be filed with the secretary of such Board of Educa- 
tion or school directors of the said city, pee or township, who shall print 
the same and furnish five copies thereof to each ee or trustee of each 
school district of said city, town, or township ; the said directors shall 
ereof posted ina in or upon each school 


keep one copy thereof 
4 during the We $4 


house in his In like manner 
the same in ci vee oF tenmiip any be amended or revised 
annually in the mon of December. 

SEcTION ustices of the pence, aldermen and police justices shall 


have jurisdiction within their respective townships, towns waa ahies cities of all 
Speaees jens bey ee coceee ot this act or that 


tions 
pm babe my ~ section eight of this act faction for ner and pena 


under this act oe be Sere & corporate name of the 

Board of School or of the ity, town, oF or township to whom the 

sane is payable and be collectable as debts like amount are now by law 
ecta! 


SEcTION to. Two weeks attendance at a half time or evening school 

all fix Git graguass of tate ont bu suented en ena werk ota dor ech 
Secrion 11. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 
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{WENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
January ist, 1875. 
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THE 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Ce. 


961,262 & 263 BROADWAY. 


> 
' 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHARLES E. PEASE, Sec’y. 
Cc. P. FRALEICH, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WM. D. WHITING. Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE CROOT, Cashier. 
ALBERT H. BUCK, Mea. Ex’r. 








Retdantan, — 
ALLON ° 


A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS. 
Adamantine Hardness, Exqiusite 
Marking Finish, Enduring 
Black, Fine and Smooth, 
Very Easy to Erase, 


ASSETS. 





in Bank and Trust Com iedeses \ 

tah in Company's Ofliens-s----- 810] ep gage gttemaine Black. 
Bonds and Mortgages. ee eceecesees eeecsces 2,874,407 19 rsons with common skill can —_ 8 perfect biack- 
New York City, County and State Securi- — upon any smooth eu ich will be free 

© eli ii iia Ril 527,101 67 | from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 

eye 

Brooklyn Securities ...................... 23,70 48 N, Y, Silicate Book Slate Co. 
leans on Policies actually in force....... 199,208 42 SOLE PROPRIETORS. 
GIG L:. bast dhancckduent i béencone 120,409 62 ‘ 
Temporary Loans on U. 8. Bonde, 80,197 48 191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 
Agents’ Balances Secured................ 10,090 94} Pennewill’s Graded School Daily and 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Pre- Monthly Report Book. 

miums, $115,570.09, less 10 per cent. 

“ Your book received. It is just the th’ for Grad- 
margin for cost of collection............ 104,021 19 “ Schools. It will save an immense — of labor.” 


E. E. Henry, Supt. Schools, Noblesville, Ind. Oct. 27,"74. 


Premii in Course of Coll 
eng eee “Your ee Book duly recely received. Am now using 


$41,439 80, lees 10 per cent. margin for 





it, and like it very mach.”—Cuarues Hewrrt, Supt. 
Se 600 cgb00d0edges cnacces 87,295 82 | schools, Knightstown, Ind., Oct. 6, 1874. 
Interest Accrued................ . cesses 44,883 12 ‘Ret Enclosed please find = for your _ and pany 
rt am we! eased w .""—-EDWARD 
Bucess of Market Value of Secarities over | CERPRLLE, CO. Treas. Harrisville, Mich., Sept. 94, 1874. 
CBD doc dider docdedysccivce PR Ta cas en 24,972 28| “J like the book. it is well calculated to serve the 
SRE ae RAT 7.119 80, purpose for which It is intended.”—A. M. Gow, Supt. 
nats jools, Evansville, Ind.. August, 1874. 
~~~ | “I like your book well. md me ay and 
$4,422,636 68 | send bill for both books to Chas. Rossier, E: ‘y, 
| Board.”"—O. H. Surrn, Supt. Schools, Jeffersonville, 
| Ind. Ind., Sept. 12, » 1908. nae” nae 
LIABILITIES. Price $9.00, Postage en 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 4 per cent. actu- 'D. A. PENNEWILL, 
od asic Ket adinadcbaokae accel $3,504,875 00, No. 18} North Pennsylvania Street, 
Dividend Additions, 4 per cent. actuaries’ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I iase Uh ni didn wens ctpaontdehsadades 





mn “ wo ‘The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 


Premiums due in 1875 and future years, 
SRR IOD, cncctcnendecnctocmeres 
Reserve on Policies lapsed and liable for 
surrender and restoration............... 


tt 








household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
fe -+-.--*~, 
Calculating by the New York State standard of | own hot water, an, Gone tie exe Getaying. end te the chert 





Catarrh 


~ Oatarrh «* the Nasal Passages, Ears. and Throat,” a 
pemphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D.. late Clinica! Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents. 
Address. 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Matarraal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pea.”—Journal oi 
Medical Scienca 








DICTIONARY BLOTTER. 


USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 
= rectly. For sale by -)~— my Rg L. 

Station: and Engraving House, 1121 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Wait for no man!" Why, then | 


TIME § TiD will you — pat off subscrib- | 


reat American Monthly, the Star Span- | 
cup 1 all Established 1863, it 150,000 readers, 








Not NOW secure a pair of superb Prang | 
© meee (worth $2) and the por for 1875, | 
HY cs for A SINGLE DOLLAR. This is no new, un- 
reliable sheet, and there is no reason in the world 
vi It should not be read by a million families. 
et » ey with charming :eading, | 
rete, &c., &c., and its great ema. | 
the’ anon =e a all Swindlers, Quacks. &c., &c | 
saves $100, 00,000 yearly y ae ng rascality 
WH Not wow send for it. It will cave you — 
and be a ‘friend of the’ family indeed. Twelve | 
_ established. For 1875 it gives elegant Albums, 
ks, Dictionaries, Jewe) ., &c., a8 premiums 
se i— yoy . ar elegant “ Prang ” Chromos 
for $ 
WHY mite it eff, you eet it, and will, in time, order 
LU it. | ang i. ony .St Agents _. 
ens, sent ‘or 6 cents. Address 
BANNER PUBLISHING CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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It Fe my the chest, admitting easy and thorough 
iration through the lungs and air cells. J! is an in 
aid to /eachers, Students and persons of seden- 
— habits, in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 
by securing a graceful and an erect form. The dest 
ect Brace made. Retail price of Men's, $1.75. 
Ladies, Send chest measure. Sent to any ad- 
dress, A paid, on receipt of money. For sale by all 
first-class dealers, and at the office of the 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CO., 
CLEVELAND, Ont0. 


Tho United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
7 4 THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
by Frank Moore. An eiegant Svo, 6v0 pp., 560 En- 
gravings—from the Old Masters. Price. $5.00. 
 * wemee —~ hg ae ag YEARS, The 
the Repubiic. . Edwards Lester. 12 
4 90 pp. eacn. meyel bvo. SU eta. each part. 








valuation the surplus would be increased about | a eees cae oe amber, ex- [Cita tius SUMNER, Dc ies ie 
$115,000, making a surplus of $873,504 60. | | . et The only ne 8 aieh eolnaeie ter. Sth Edition, revised and eniarg~d. Svo. 700 pp. $3.75. 
From the undivided 4 per cent. reserve surplus a| maker ever to the publ ic. Family size, Copper | (HE NEW YORK TOMBS. By Warden Sut 
dividend will de paid available on the settlement of the | Bottoms and Wire re Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, ton, Acompiete history of Noted Criminals of New 
| Se 88s 2 quarts, CS > out, Fee Sent to any ad- ‘ork, ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo. 670 pp, $3.50. 
hext annual premium, after March 4, 1874, to each par- 
ress on receipt of price. Tin bottoms, 50 cents lees.| 7N THE HOMES OF THE PR.>1- 
ticipating Policy proportioned to its contribution to | Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, furnished DENTS. From Washington w Grant. By L. C. 
surplus. | hotels and saloons to order. Reestly Genes tor cite to Olloway. 8vo. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
: aes Send stamp illustrated circular and HE CURESTIAN AGE. 16 & Weekly 
’ : DEWITT ©. BROWN — genet waren | am 
Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, mre JESUS. An cemntly print and Wlomrated ye 
For Health, Comfort and Style, is Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St, N. ¥. volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
acknow Seder “Monona Teo Circulart, “sp pages, and terms to agents on 
D ow le Teeti- application as abo 
monials in ita favor are bei a hagnennet ec a —— = 
ceived oan = ote of the U 
For eale Ae leading a 


~| The “Triumph” Truss 


FOY va HARMON, 





Sole Mane Havex,comx.| LRLUMPH RUPTURE 
a CURE. 





104 TH AVEN > - 

W. J. STEWART, Dentist, six —_—— UE, a 
830 West 30th Street, N. Y. 

Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
* regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
Yat a Ratan Work done out of the 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE! 
Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiol 





HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE. *“fxaminations and Advice confidential and fre. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


Raa ene: unfailing suc- 





$10 $00 Serres Se 


$5 $20 ss: mt ee 


dag Bh ‘Terms free. Address 


Stinsor & On.. Portland. Maine. 
$10 sn A DAY. sagoaret Di Novel- 


tho Raneas St, ow York. 


Wanted —l0rnts site tars. 








those whe will will become 
7. BRIDE & OO., New York’ 


ce 


Conservatory of Music, 
NEW YORK, 


112 FIFTH AVENUEG, 


Between 16 & 17th Sis., (Knabe Building,) 


| The most successful and complete Masic Schoo! in the World. 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music pract#- 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen’ 
imstructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday ; Lectures every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 

The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
oeasible to pupils. 


PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO., 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 Bast Fourteenth street. N- Y. 


SAVE ’ y pur- 
chasing the best Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 
make toget unti) you write 
for our Ulustrated Circular, 
which we mai) free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
patented improve 
make it more 


four 

ments that 

durable than any plone in 
‘ 


the market. Write for circa- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th st.. N. ¥. Cit 





ECHOES FROM ZION. 


> a New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 

ey Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
songs with many choice new ones. The most 
desirable collection of Devotional temas and 
Muste ever issued. lt contains 1% handsome 
6. Price paper 25 cte., $20 per 100. Boarde 30 cta.. 

S per hundred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cte., $30 per han 
~ Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 


WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3567. 


SONGS fGRACELGLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 160 
Pages. Splendid Hymns, Choice Musie, 
Tinted Paper, Superior Binding. Price in 
Boards 35c.; 83.60 per dozen; 830 per 100. 
Mailed at retail price. Publishers, HORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box 3567. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powerful, pure ard even. 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; they defy 
competition. The Connegrto stop & a fine 
Imitation of We Sinan Colon. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during “it month. Menthliy Instai- 
ments received. Second-Han Instru- 
ments a great bargeins. Traveling and 
Local AGENTS WANTED. A libere! dis- 
count (o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lod 
ec. Special inducements to the tra 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 


way, N.¥. P.O. Box 3567. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 
GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely-fitting material worn. Warranted equal to 
made. Solid gold fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
fillings, $1.00. Diploma awarded by the American 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1.00. 


Dr. MEADER, 
262 Sinth Ave., N.¥ 





Bess Van Nostrand, a. 99 Murray and 27 
blisher and Im- 








Prices of Truss Z Warren st., New York, Pu 
Send 20 Cents to Orders flied by mall or een: of Scents Bests. Beod ten cen fr Cala 
FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. Send stamps for descriptive pamphlet to baliding, , Chemisty, Geology, Draw 
Room 18, New York City. © Secret ented, ' iron, Ht zete., ete. ~— 





Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 
EK & i. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway 
4. Opp. Metropolitan, © HROMOS AND FRAMES, 
STERFOsCorEes AXD Virws, Guarnoscorms, Mre- 
ALETHOSOOPES. Atpums and PaoTroornarns oF 
Ce.esnities. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 








Manufacturers of Photographic Materials 
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RUPTURE can be cured without iteiien. 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
yaaa Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 

ork 


THE most elegant toilet preparation now in | 
use, for Ladies, is Madame de Rossa's Antheo. 
This article has been used by the ladies of the | 
French and other Courts in Europe for over a 
century, and still maintains 
Price, 50 cents. Miller Bros., 113 Maiden 
Lane, 


PERSONAL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell, M. D.,66 Fulton street, 
N. Y., and receive free for three months a 
copy of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 


I was obliged to write too young, when I 
only knew half-truths, and was eager to set 
them forth by what I thought fine words, 
People used to call me a good writer then; 
now, they say I can’t write at all, because, for 
instance, if I think anybody’s house is on fire, 
I only say “ Sir, your home is on fire, whereas 
formerly I used to say “Sir, the abode in 
which you probably passed the delightful 
days of youth is in a state of conflagration,” 
and everybody used to like the effect of the 
two p’s in “ probably passed,” and of the two 
d’s in “delightful days,”—Rusk1n. 


C. B. Kies, of No, 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 


LORD DUFFERIN on @ ship, addressed the 
emigrants, saying: “that a tamily could not 
have too many children, when he was inter- 
upted by one of them thumping him on the 
back, crying out; “ Right you are, sir! That’s 
what I've been telling Emily,” 

This is what gave rise to the phrase, and 
now one hears it everywhere. ‘‘That’s what 
I’ve been telling Emily.” 


Pens. Joseph Gillott’s pens of the old 
standard quality. The well known 303, 404, 
170 and $51 having been assumed by other 
makers, they desire to caution the’ public 
in respect to said imitations, 


PACKARDS BUSINESS COLLEGE is a splendid 
place to have a young man instructed in all 
business knowledge. 

TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr, Long, offive of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return wail. 


IrA ALDRIDGE, the colored actor who 
gained such fame in Europe, used to pla 
Lear as a white man. A flesh-colored scull 
cap with a few locks o. silver bair covering 
his head came down to his eyebrows ; a wax 
addition was made to his nose ; a thick coat of 
paint bedecked his cheeks, while a great 
white beard concealed the lower part of his 
face and téll upon his bosom. He dressed the 
character successfully, and in Germany and 
Russia, where he was a great favorite, he was 
thought to play it with magnificent force and 
genius. 

Ink. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a pint of good black ink in five 
minutes. Send to H. G.O. Cary, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


GRADED SINGERS. The regular teacher can 
use them successfully, and the music teacher 
will find them admirable for his work. 


Prano. Merrill, of 8 Union Square will sell 
or rent you an instrument to suit you in 
quality and price. Pe will make special in- 
ducements to those who wish to try on in- 
stallments. 


CENTENNIAL GAMES is a storehouse of fun 
and profit for the social circle. There are sixty 
carda of which fifty games of American his- 
tory can be played. 


CaTaRRH. Dr, Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen. Those who are 
troubled with it will find it to their benefit to 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 
Address No, 28 East 20th St. 


SruicaTE Book SLATES. Adopted and ex- 
tensively used for the last six years by the 
Boards of Education of our principal cities. 
Samples sent to teachers. 


IF any man of a practical turn of mind 
desires to test this and at the same time learn 
the effect of advertising on business, let him 
akvertise in two lines in the most obscure 
, of a paper that he wants to buy a 
og. 


its standing. | 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





| The Life. of Jesus, the Messiah, 


CRED Poem FOR CHILDREN, 


“Teeny ve area Plates trom the Illustrated 
An Appropriate 
jie Ine Sp Tt a fe Liss of desu en 
myself, has been se equally coi nena y Frayer 
| is  Methodiat, beptist and Ut 


| ae told bs rie Brengaits bo aid spas wel ory 
as told by ¥ not to an 
but were the pure and honest historians o: f their day pac 
Master, Jesus Christ. 

|” ‘Lhe inetable tenderness of Christ’s love for little chil- 
| dren has ever been the theme of the mother’s lullaby ; and 
His example has been followed to this day, inasmuch as 

| mo man or heart can witness their jocund fuces, and list to 
the music of ie cae eae SRE, without feeling such 

| love for them, and recalling his own ‘‘ sunny days ot child- 


Almost the yearning of the mother is felt 
by every beholder of joyous groups of children. Infant 
schools are pe see ene The halo shed around 
the “ Infant Jesus” has so walbetat Se uate 


est number of —— —~e in the world. Kvery 
mother believes that the smiles of sleeping infants come 

“In the early ages all great memati ae either chanted 
or sung. Bards preceded Historians and se b>” veal 
Seare’s National Quarterly Review. 


“All of the Old Testament, and the major 
the New, consist of prose translations of ins 
lime —Lester. 


Doves, lambs and children are always ranged together 
“ The Lamb of God who pb ed 


of 
and sub- 


the tee werk,” John the Baptist. Ubrist 
sin of the world,” says Jo! com- 
children ff Chil- 


pared with ‘the lily as the purest flower. 
dren, lambs and lilies were in Christ's mind as embiems 
of purity. The Prophet says, ** Unto us a chidd is born. 
‘The Evangelist says, ** The child J 

I take upon myselt the title of the * * Children’s Friend” 
because 1 iove them, and believe that ican most truly 
prove my claim to that title by showing from the 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and J that Jesus himself was 
the greatest and truest friend of ren, that ever was 
upon earth. He knew their value and importance. 

We must soon pass away. ‘I‘hey must succeed us. Let 
us do all in our power to per/ect their morals and religious 
belief. With such instruction they must become good 
citizens, and honor not only their parents and instructors, 
but also afterward inculcate the same pag in their 
posterity, ** who will rise and call 

PUBLISHED BY ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Piace, New York. 
24 West 16TH STREET, 
New York, January 2d, 1874. 
To ALBERT WELLES, Esq 

Dear pir :—I have listened with pleasure to the “ Life 
of Christ” as related in the verses which you have read to 
me. ‘Ihe versification is smooth and fluent, and in giving 
the words of Jesus, yen have, in spite of the difficulty of 
eg adhered quite closely to to the text. Metre and 

rhyme have a strong ttra r en, many of 
whom will be drawn, by such a presentation of the Life 
of Ubrist as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 

His Wishing you success in your en- 








deavor to familiarize the rising Cap oe at an early 
age, with His som oe and the events of His life. I am, Sur, 


WiLLEaM CULLEN BRYANT. 
NEw YORK, Uct. 10, 1874. 
To Abert WELLEs, Esq. 

My dear Sir :—1t is a pleasure to refer to the gratifica- 
tion [ had in listening to your very beautiful poetic version 
of the ** Lite of the Seviour.” lt is a work much needed 
in families and Sunday Schools of the country, inasmuch 
as it is the only production of the kind whith will satisfy 
the natural craving of children for instruction in a pleas- 
iny lo.m. 

At is calculated to lead directly to the study of the New 
and Sabbath School teachers, 
wil have a tL. .t.. adjunct and assistant in this charm- 
ing producticn, which is admirably adapted to the inquir- 
ing mind ot youth, in sacred things, whoily divested of 


theology. 

Your work is not mae a ‘able for its extreme simplicity 
and beauty of rhythm, b on account of ite entire 
absence of sectarianism. Th ~e are no doctrines inculcated, 
and therefore your book wil be equally useful to, and 
valued by, every denomination or religious sect. 

Hoping that you may take measures for placing this 
effort.ot your genius in the hands ot Christian mothers 
and Sunday School instrr*tors. I have the honor to re- 
main, Your fri’ i and well wisher, 

Jd. V.C. SMITH, 
(Ex-Mayor of Boston) 
0. 306 Secon" AVENUE, November 20, 1873. 

Mr. Albet Welles ha’ read to me a very good piece of 
versitication. A narrative of the beginning and end of 
our Lord's career upon earth, with two or three of His 
miraculous ==. — , would be ——- to Ud 
apparatus of instruction the young. itis easy, flow- 
ing in its rhythm, clear in its statement, and very literal 
in its imitation of the sacred text. 

HOWARD CROSBY 
(Chancellor of — ey. 
Rooms OF THE —- ‘TRacT Soc 
New York, October ty 1873. 
Mr. ALBERT WELLEs. 


My dear sir: —L have been mu 
read your poetical version of the mee fte of of Obries,” hick 


cogs to oe tp Seiwa one Saath eee in harmony with a 
long recognized excellence of the Gospels themselves, 
namely, the plain, unadorned and htforward pen 
pee A f the > 
see beg do, to tell a true and honest story as simply as 
= A ae age pe Se narrative tase auecth ona 
rse, and many a young reader, I've no doubt, 

will read it with delight t and 

Var Cay 7 w. 


remember it well. 
No. 111 East 197Tn 8 
New York, Nov. 24, 1874. 
ALBERT WELLES, 


Esq. 
My dear Sir:—I have road with interest the verses you 
my =, admirable Parents, pastors 
our purpose is an one. 
ond tenchegs will weewmnn the old you ur poem lends them 
ppg: Syl Se > 0 best may claim the 
title “Children’s Friend,” the little ones entrusted to 


vanes Pee T, SABINE 


(Pastor of the Church of the Atonement), 
From the “ Home J Ae oe. > 1874. 
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$20 BONDS. $20 BONDS. 





CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 
First Mortgage Premium Bonds 
OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 





The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amourt invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
8,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July aud 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of thoee who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed iuterest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, Which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonde, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Indusirial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inangurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system. which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings cf the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2 it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now knewn as the “ Cattle 


which | yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One-hundred and 


second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace | 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have thé buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


EW Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 
Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 


TO THACHERS. 


The New Sark’ Fchool 
_fournal Printing Kompani, 
haue every facility for furnish- 
ing, at shartest notice, all kind: 
of Printed ar Gnqraued 
Programmes, 

Inuitations, 
ftirculars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
frarda, &c., Xe. 


Fhe most madern and taste- 
fully desiqned type used, and 
the lest skilled warkmen em- 


flayed. 
Giueusatral. stddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Saciety Pamphlets, 
_$nuttations, 
Praqrammes, 
Fetter Heads, Ac. 


Gotten up in the handsamest 


styles. 
Printed, Lithagraphed, and 
Gngraued work of elegant de- 





siqn and superior finish. 
Stddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 





EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL . JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE Ir. 





PRICE, €2.50 PER YEAR. 
Try rr Srx Monras ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


‘KELLOGG & MERRILL, 





89 Liberty St., New York- 
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P One box of Cary’s Instant Ink rag 


wil: make a pint Da? is ty mal = in five 
tes 1. r doz. , s 
minutes $1-% pet OG. 0’ Cany Zanesville, O. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED ih. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 


Colleges. 
187 and 129 William &t., 
NEW YORK. 





 -'¥OSEPH GILLOTT s 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 


assumed by other Makers, we desire te 
Having vom wublic in respest to eaid inaltations. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
#1 John street, New York. 





LIQUID SLATING 













always ready for use. 
to any address on re- 

ceipt of orice, $3. _ Discount to 
dealers, + 


H, B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Monnar Sr., New Yore. 


Magic for the Parlor | 
steed dart el ae 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
yy — Hartz’s American 


Rt, Experiments im a Case, $6.50. The great- 
est wonder im the would, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Everything required for making Wax Flowers, 


GLASS SHADE 
All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices. 
Instruction Books, - - . - 
Boxes of Materials, - - - - a4 = 4 
Special inducements to Teachers and the Trade. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 


Also, 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every kind 
G. H. STEDWELL, 
No. 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 





ARTISTS MATERIALS 
of every description, for sale by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


749 BROADWAY, 8. yY, 
Catalogues on applicatioa. 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SOIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 








AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 
of | 
New York City. | 
Addrese, | 
M. LONG, | 
89 Liberty Street 
New York, 
Office of this pa- 


Circulars on ap- 
plication. 





Ste 


conte. 
Sacre 
N.Y. 


Lil 


Brown’s English Grammars 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Edited by HENRY EIDDLE, A. M., Superintendent 
Schools New York City. 


The “Old Reliable” still Ahead. 


aa Brown's Grammars are used 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 


PruE ACADEMIC STANDARD OF NEW YORK STATE. 
BF Brown’s Grammars are more extensively used iu 
the Academies of the State of New York than any othe: 


series. See Regents’ 
w@™ For Introduciory address 


WM. WOOD & O0., 
271, Great Jones Sticet, New York. 





New ‘Educational Works. 


LaMBERT AND SARDOU'S idiomatic Ke to the 
french Lene 5 A, i L: we 
k ith the version... ° . 

oy ine sane caasr All the, Fceget) Ver 
Scenes. temo, hex. coth 50e. 


x. cloth 
Prof. J.G. Keere.’s Analytical and Pr: 
al French Grammar or fins BE" 3. 
“The Grammar contains in a series of fifty-four lessons 
a complete analysis of the principles and construction of 
the French language, so arr: as to combine theory 
with practice.”—Aibeny Times. 
Crammar_»y 


Ap, Elementary French Gramn a 
"ee ee ne 


A new and revised edition of Pierson's és - 
tions on Ceography ° 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


13 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 





BEST UP-TOWN 
Book and Stationery Store, 
JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 
All the new books on hand of publication. Best 
American, French and English Papers. Visit- 
bilnent ctghe af = Engraved Printed in the 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discouns to Teachers. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parxer’s Exercises rv Composrrion, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT &. DAVIS & ©O,, Publishers. 


New York Oxtarpo Lzsacm, st Mason, Baker & 
Pratte, 142 144 Grand Street. 


MRS. HORTON’S 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 
With Siereatiens, Jon, published by Hunp & Hoves- 








ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians. 
THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETERBS, Eta 
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“LONe's TELLURIAN.”"| PLANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stoos, 


plied to purchase. dome well and 


Pianos cf the best makers, for 





sale cheap for cash, or to tj M 
jw ney nel or to ren Ouey paid for remt ap 


prompdy. examine 
- M. MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


before decidipg elsewhere. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


4a, Sizes, Rien Parrerns anp Fine Qvatitres. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 





The Accompanist’s Self-Instructor. 


A new method by which the accompaniment on the 
ong or 
with or without a teacher, or knowled 
copy will be rent prepaid on receipt of 
Pror. F. A. NIC 


Piano to 


Graded 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


By R. BLACKMAN, ann E. E. WHITTEMORE 


John Church 4 Co., 


Singers | 
. | 


FO 





CINCINNATI, O. 





uired 
of music. A 
NE DoLiar, by 


iece of music can he 


‘OLS, 
T77 Broadway, New York. 














Masson, 
a ey a b 
on . 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


Mason's New French Dictionary. 
A Compsxprovs Dictionary or Tue Frencn Lanev- 
we Efe ot the Princip ty BN and 


Followed 


ical and Historical Tables. B 
Master at Harrow School. 


21 Astor Place, New York. 








— York. " ae is 
— ot ee tas te by ob 
booksellers. $1 : 


“Room 13. 


HOW TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 
FARRELL & CO. 89 Liberty St. 


Send 20 Cemts to 





New York City 


we YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


No, 5 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth sv nue, 
aext door to Deimoniwo's. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
12, 1°4 and 106 Court street, near State, 

OPEN DAILY F OM9OA. M. 'O8 P M.. FOR THE 
RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 
THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the vo 

cumulated advantages of many years of sucessful 

operation. 

The corps of profe sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the country 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all bra: 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices 

The first prize in music was a¥rrded (0 one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma Co'legr 

The Orchestral schools will be continned as veual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupile will be assigned full parts. 
Th- Library wil! be complete 

CLA LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

*TRIC: LY PRIVATE le*sons when «: sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the Sta'e, having no 
branch except in Brookiyn. and being entirely di-tinct 
trom other inetitu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’adway and Fourth ave.,) NEW YORK. 
Is the and most successful Bechool for giving 


thorough in Telegraphy, abd fitting students 
for positions in the United States. —a- distinct 


hes 


at any time will convince az that # is ne humbug 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


= 

Paine’s Busin2ss College 
Removed te 1,275 Breadway, 
Oor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
——_ Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme 
tptour Writing Leona, $1.50" Ladies as Boox 
meopers and Cashiers. ipowuctionj oveny day and eves” 
Aa 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Ca)! or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO 


R8, J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
rf for Young Ladies and Children is located at No. 7 
East Forty-second street. The Fall Term commenced 
Oct.1. For full_particulars send for a circular. 


THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institate. 


Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for 
Catalogue and Prospectus. 


TO TEACHERS! 





We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 
your school. 

Address, 


NEW YORE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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device fir hotding ths porcine bledle frcvie 
Works uth a Apring anil wb never oul Of ‘order Fascuniiy 
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oferaliore . Will ‘dewe mm fenctls all the eetro codtin 
a feu aud. Lt doch not pam lh the delfe ot blenutéh 
We friariie ttt Lhe Lectdl , while 4 1b the heres 
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f)oz.777 Case DP . : SES 20,00 
Discount for one assorted case 
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Manjil solely Ly DC Pratt. 
Ih LX PW Church JS f New York. 
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